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A word with the Reader 


At the outset I must make it abundantly clear that Iam no 
scholar fully equipped for writing any comprehensive 
book on Chinese Philosophy. I do not know the Chinese 
language at all to be able to read any Chinese work in the 
original. The little that I have been able to read is in the form 
of translations of a few Chinese classics in English. Nor do 
I have any thorough knowledge of Chinese History to be 
able to analyse Chinese Philosophy in the context of the 
social history of China. I have almost exclusively depended 
on two authorities in the field of Chinese Philosophy for 
preparing this brief work, namely, Joseph Needham and 
Pung Yu-lan. It will, therefore, not be surprising if one 
discovers ideas and interpretations being borrowed from 
the two of them quite extensively. To the former I owe more 
than can be mentioned in words, for a whole new perspec- 
tive has opened up before me after reading his works listed 
in the Bibliography at the end of this book. Besides, going 
through his highly stimulating and resourceful works has 
been a rare experience which shall be cherished by me for 
long. The latter, namely, Fung Yu-lan, has helped me mainly 
in the gathering of data on the subject dealt with in this. 
book. I do hope that I have not seriously blundered while 
condensing the material thus obtained from different 
sources, especially from Needham and Fung Yu-lan. A 
glossary of Chinese terms and a table on the Chronology of 
Chinese history appear at the end of the book for ready 
reference. Also appended is a selection of passages from the 
Chinese Philosophical texts which enable the reader to 
obtain acquaintance at first hand with the salient aspects of 
the texts. These are by no means the only ones used for the 
preparation of the present monograph; nor do all the pas- 
sages given here necessarily figure in the monograph. 

Vv 


It was at the instance of my informal guru, Professor 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, that I ventured to prepare 
this book. Not only did he assign the work to me but he 
guided me all through in the selection of material and its 
presentation. Iam deeply indebted to him for this as for ever 
so many other things in the study of Philosophy. I express 
my grateful thanks to him dutifully and with great pleasure 
as I deem it a privilege to undertake some studies at his 
behest and under his guidance. 


Iam naturally thankful to the publishers who have thought 
of a project like the present one and have executed it with 
fine distinction. I also owe a debt of gratitude to my friend 
N. Geetha, a former student of mine, for having prepared 

- the typescript very diligently within a short time and to 
R. Muralidhar, my colleague, for assistance in reading the 
proofs. 


GR 


Editor’s Note 


It is sad to note the general neglect of philosophy when there 
seems to be the greatest need for it. The moral and intellec- 
tual climate of the country is badly polluted, as is evidenced 
by increasing malevolence and murder motivated by ideals 
that can stand neither the scrutiny of reason nor that of 
humanism. Sanity is pushed out only to make room for 
brutality, love to make room for sadism, goodness to make 
room for crass greed. In short there is an eclipse of reason 
and of the sense of value that alone can pave the path for 
progress. It is not claimed that philosophy by itself can bea 
remedy for all these. What is claimed nevertheless is that 
without philosophy these cannot be removed and sanity 
prevail. For over two thousand and five hundred years, 
some of the best and noblest minds applied themselves to 
the problems of philosophy. What all of them thought and 
preached may not be equally relevant to meet our present 
requirements. Nevertheless what others said constitute a 
great reservoir from which we have so much to draw to 
clear up the prevailing situation which is becoming ever 
more menacing. At the same time, it is not enough to allow 
their thoughts to remain confined to the narrow circle of 
_ elites. These have also to be taken,to the people to inspire 
them to create a new intellectual climate replacing the 
mucks now dominating. Hence is the present attempt to 
prepare a mini library of global philosophy for everyman. 


Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 


No. 3, Sambhunath Pandit Street 
May 1, 1990. | Calcutta - 700 020 
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Introduction 


Towards the end of the last 
century, in 1898 to be precise, a social 
reformer in China and an important 
political activist, K’ang Yu-Wei 
(1858-1927), was successful in wresting 
a few political reforms from the then 
ruling authority called the Ch’ing dynasty. 
This was not only an alien dynasty itself, 
but it obtained support from other alien 
powers which had a long history of 
colonial empires under them. The 
struggle for the overthrow of alien rule 
with all its ramifications naturally 
assumed a variety of forms. The great 
utopian K’ang Yu-Wei not only dreamt of 
seeing his country free from the yoke of » 
oppression but also envisaged a world of 
freedom and abundance for the entire 
humanity with the blessings of the 
rapidly growing science and technology. 
That he had ultimately to flee from his 
own country and seek refuge in Japan is 
another story. Possibly it speaks volumes 
for the manipulations of the erstwhile 
colonial powers, especially when it is 
remembered that several hundreds of 
K’ang’s followers were butchered after he 
fled. Asa fierce nationalist, he led a strong 
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movement for the establishment of a native Confucian 
religion, more as a reaction to the increasing influence and 
importance of Christianity than as an ardent believer in 
revivalism. His enthusiasm for the revival of traditional 
Confucianism was so overwhelming that he demanded the 
acceptance of Confucianism as the state religion. Although 
this was not conceded, the 1915 constitution which 
really never took off did accept Confucianism as “the 
fundamental principle for ethical discipline”. 

Incidentally, K’ang’s movement is none too isolated 
an instance in the history of the struggle of peoples against 
colonial rule. Similar, if not identical, forms of the 
revivalist tendency have been witnessed during this 
century in many countries including India. Be it noted that 
such movements are altogether different from the socalled 
nationalist spirit that is claimed to be motivating certain 
revivalist trends of today in India. Be that as it may, but 
the more important point for us is that K’ang found 
Confucianism as a potent element in the Chinese psyche 
and went so far as to concoct stories about the legendary 
Confucius in order to inject some divine content into the 
personality of the old philosopher who became now “the 
God among men with a veritable task to perform”. 

Ironically enough, K’ang was trying to create a 
Chinese God in the realm of philosophy when none of the 
early prominent philosophers of China had ever given 
thought to it. One of the characteristics of Chinese 
philosophy is that it has never bothered to instal a personal 
god into the minds of the people. The ultra Confucians of 
later centuries raised Confucius himself to the position of a 
- deity as one of their strategies to beat back the offensive of 
some newly emerging philosophical schools. Confucius 
himself would have been the last man, perhaps, to affix his 
seal of approval on such unexpected developments. The 
seminal idea of Chinese philosophy militates against this 
kind of deification. Confucius was “the uncrowned 
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emperor of China” no doubt, as Joseph Needham once 
described him, and that for very many centuries. But the 
essential spirit of the philosophy of China hardly allows 
room for deification, even if it is of someone as lofty as 
Confucius. Fung Yu-Lan, a noted historian of Chinese 
philosophy, insists that the general direction of the different 
schools of Chinese philosophical thought, despite their 
divergent opinions on a host of issues, is to lead man 
towards “sageliness within and kingliness without”. 
We shall have occasion later on to examine the veracity of 
this claim. For the present, we may only note that 
Chinese philosophy seems to be less concerned with the 
supernatural than with the natural. The preoccupation with 
the former gives rise to religion with all its ramifications. 
The concern with the latter, namely, nature — which 
includes both the physical universe and man — becomes 
manifest in the form of scientific thought, social ethics, 
political philosophy and the like. Religious ideas and 
activities never constituted an all important and absorbing 
part of Chinese life, as Derk Bodde also has underlined. 
Excepting for the hoary practice of the worship of the 
departed ancestors, one does not discover the element of 
religious feeling in Chinese thought overmuch. We must 
hasten to add that this must not be construed to mean that 
the Chinese have been lacking in the sense of the sublime 
or the haunting mystery of the universe. In fact, there are 
some schools of thought in Chinese philosophy which 
deal with the latter copiously and arrive at some 
astonishing hypotheses. Moreover, philosophy and 
religion are so completely coalesced in the Chinese context 
that one finds it difficult to say where the one ends and the 
other begins. Philosophy, after all, is a systematic and 
reflective thinking on life. The theories of life, universe, 
knowledge and the like emerge from this kind of reflection. 
Religion also is not unrelated to life. That is the reason why 
no religion is bereft of some inlaying philosophy within 
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itself. The additional unfortunate material may be the 
superstructure of religion in the shape of superstition, 
dogma, ritual and so on. In that sense, Confucianism is no 
religion. Nor is Taoism entirely philosophical because we 
havea _ specifically religious branch of it, the philosophical 
and the religious branches often teaching differently and 
contradictorily. Some scholars even distinguish between 
Tao chia and Tao chiao as meaning respectively the doctrine 
of following nature and the doctrine of working against 
nature. There are some other shades of philosophical 
thought which are no more than “politics-inspired ethics”, 
if ethics it could be called at all. It is no exaggeration to aver 
that Ethics — especially Confucian ethics — and not any 
formal organised type of religion has been the cornerstone 
of the spiritual foundation of Chinese culture. This surely 
does not suggest that the ethical doctrines adumbrated in 
the philosophical texts alone guided the Chinese people in 
their lives over the centuries. Anyone familiar with the 
history of ancient China will know for a fact that most of 
these doctrines were honoured more in the breach than in 
their observance. Nor can one be unconscious of the 
enormous power that superstitious beliefs wielded on the 
minds of the Chinese people. 

We might as well begin with a brief account of the 
ancient times in China. One wonders if archaeological 
excavations in the decades to come will authenticate the 
claims hitherto made, for example, about the first Hsia 
dynasty having ruled between 2205 and 1766 B.C. The 
names of the “sage kings” of ancient China of the third 
millennium B.C. may be no more than mythical idealised 
inventions ' of later times. But it is certain that the late 
neolithic period in China began around 5000 B.C. 
Archaeological evidences in favour of this are being 
increasingly gathered during the recent past. Like all other 
ancient societies, Chinese society also comprised tribal 
groups to begin with. The pattern of tribal organisation here 
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was not dissimilar from the pattern elsewhere. There can be 
very little of proper understanding of at least one school of 
Chinese thought, namely, Taoism, without an appreciation 
of this fact. Neolithic peasantry was the basis of the early 
primitive tribal society just as Bronze metallurgy became 
the basis of the subsequent feudal power, as Needham has 
convincingly established. The type of slavery which 
prevailed in the Graeco-Roman states in ancient times did 
not have its counterpart in China in exactly that form. We 
are on firmer ground as we come to the period of the Shang 
dynasty (c.1600-1100 B.C.) which coincided with the 
beginnings of the Bronze age. The social formation was one 
of proto-feudalism during this period. The names of the 
pre-Shang “sage rulers”, Fu Hsi (subduer of animals), Sheng 
Nung (the divine farmer) and Huang-ti (the yellow 
emperor) clearly indicate that domestication of animals, 
agriculture and the first steps towards urbanisation had all 
been accomplished before the Shang period. What the other 
two legendary “sage rulers” — Yao and Shun — signify 
must be obvious from the above. They were the earliest 
“emperors” of ancient China ruling their principalities with 
a small bureaucracy and a none too iron hand, which is why 
they are held out as the ideals for the kings, princes and 
feudal lords of later times. Excavations of Lung-shan 
belonging to the Shang dynasty period have not only 
revealed the capital of the rulers but also evidences for the 
practice of scapulimancy that was in vogue. The bone and 
tortoise shells of the period bear some inscriptions, too, 
besides the usual marks of the cracks on these objects. For, 
scapulimancy is a form of divination, which incidentally 
regained tremendous popularity with a vengeance as it 
were during the 4th-3rd century B.C., in which a tortoise 
shell ora flat piece of bone is heated till it develops radiating 
cracks from the hole, on the basis of which profuse 
interpretations of the future of the king or feudal lord are 
given. The exponents of the early magic tradition then 
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belong to this proto-feudal period of the Shang dynasty. 
Kings Wen and Wu are the two constantly mentioned in 
later times as having been the crowning glories of this age. 

Historians, having been fond of discovering some 
golden age in the past in the case of every country, have 
nearly unanimously designated the period of the Chou 
dynasty (1122? -256 B.C.) as the Golden Age in the history 
of ancient China. Duke Chou, one of the political heroes of | 
Confucianism, was the heralder of this dynasty. The period 
is usually divided into three parts, the second being called 
the Ch’un Ch’iu or Spring and Autumn period (722-481 
B.C.), or the pa period, pa meaning lord-protector or tyrant. 
It is somewhat baffling to be told that the pa — period (pa 
meaning tyrant) was the golden age, too. This was followed 
by the Warring States period (roughly 403-221 B.C.), a 
period of fecundity from the point of view of philosophical 
thought. Thesmall states which had their focal point around 
the Yellow River and owed loyalty to the Chou royal house 
were involved in internecine warfares. There were other | 
significant political and social upheavals besides. The most 
crucial among the changes witnessed during this period 
was the decline in proto-feudalism, a decline which had 
begun even during the 6thcentury B.C.,and its replacement 
by a real and full-fledged feudalism, which itself remained 
consolidated in power as feudal bureaucratism for the next 
two thousand years almost. It was at that point of time when 
proto-feudalism had very nearly exhausted itself that 
Confucius arrived on the scene. But proto-feudalism and its 
predecessors had left an indelible memory in the minds 
of the people. So much so, it continued for a few centuries 
to be alive in them. It was a shocking recognition for 
them to realise during later times how changed they 
and their society were. Traces of this memory and the 
uncompromising defiance to accept the change are 
remarkably reflected in Taoism. Thus we see two streams 
of thought emerging during the latter phase of the Chou 
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dynasty, one representing the newly evolving middle class 
of assistants and counsellors to the feudal lords, and the 
other representing those who were averse to the new order 
and sometimes positively hostile. The big and small 
conflicts among the feudal principalities and states owing 
allegiance to the Chou ruler left the scribes, secretaries, 
experts in rites, sacrifices and music belonging to the 
feudal courts in a disturbed state. They were the ‘scholars’ 
(Ju). Retention and extension of their influence on the feudal 
princes was not just an academic question for them; on the 
other hand, their status and prosperity depended on it. 
Besides, there were those who were engaged in imparting 
military training. The metal and wood workers were also 
plentiful. The chaotic political situation dislocated their 
moorings and they had to wander about looking for greener 
pastures elsewhere. A settled and calmer atmosphere was 
what they longed for and the tumultous crowds had to be 
taught suitably for attaining this end. It is, therefore, not 
incorrect to surmise that there were teachers, even prior to 
Confucius, teaching doctrines similar to, if not also well 
developed like, the Confucian doctrines. The soothing 
efforts of the teachers meant a possibility of containing the 
turmoil witnessed in different state capitals. What further 
_administrative steps were taken to make the ‘teachings’ 
effective is anybody’s guess. That the ethical preachings 
contained in the Confucian texts complemented and also 
supplemented these steps is, however, not hard to surmise. 

The feud among the states was considerably ended 
when the Ch’in dynasty created a unified empire in 221 B.C. 
To this period belongs the inauguration of a centrally 
appointed non-hereditary bureaucracy to aid the feudal 
machinery to function smoothly, and at times ruthlessly as 
well. This had a long history in China though the structure 
of the bureaucracy and the method of recruitment to it 
varied from time to time. Kings came and went, but the 
Mandarinate remained deeply rooted in the Chinese soil. In 
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a way, the short-lived Ch’in dynasty provided all later 
dynasties with a pattern of governmental administration. It 
was rather fortunate that one of the hideous actions of this 
dynasty, namely, the burning of the books in 213 B.C., did 
not set the pattern for later times. The force exerted to bring 
about unification among the feuding states could also have 
been the reason for the fall of the dynasty. A more powerful 
Han dynasty took over in 206 B.C. and remained in the ° 
saddle for more than four centuries (till 220 A.D.). Political 
unification of the country found its echo in the field of 
thought where also the numerous philosophical schools of 
the Chou period got absorbed into two dominant currents 
of thought, Confucianism and Taoism. But these two had 
undergone a lot of change in their hue compared with their 
earlier forms. This was the period when Buddhism made its 
way into China, an event which prompted the indigenous 
schools of philosophy to mend and strengthen their fences 
to keep the area of influence of the new entrant in check. 
The next phase in the political history of China is the 
period of disunity (221-589 A.D.) before the Sui dynasty 
(590-617 A.D.). During this period, there were a series 
of brief regimes ruling in a divided country, the principal 
division being the one into South and North. There were 
non-chinese nomadic groups forcing their way past the 
Great Wall in the North and entrenching themselves in 
power. In the field of philosophy, this period saw a 
temporary eclipse of Confucianism, with Neo-Taoism and 
Buddhism gaining the ascendancy. The Sui and T’ang 
(618-906 A.D.) dynasties period witnessed added unity 
and political strength. It is considered to be a period of 
extraordinary cultural vigour in the history of China. 
Philosophically, the era marks the peak-point to which 
Buddhism reached and the evolution of a branch of it, 
namely, Ch’anism. It became a distinct school of Chinese 
philosophical thought and it had its pervasive impact on 
other schools, too. The form in which it is better known 
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outside China is as Zen Buddhism of Japan. Confucianism, 
fairly newly attired, countered the rising influence of 
Buddhism, but not without importing many ideas from 
other schools including Buddhism. This came to be known 
as Neo-Confucianism, but its full development had to 
await the period of the Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.) 
which was politically weaker than its immediate 
predecessor. This was followed by a period of cultural 
stagnation and unproductivity under the Yuan dynasty 
(1280-1367). The whole of China came under its rule, but 
it was the rule of an alien group, the Mongols. The 
country returned to Chinese rule under the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1643 A.D.). Neo-Confucianism scaled newer heights 
during this period and also added a few doctrines, like the 
concept of the Universal Mind, for example, to its already 
unrecognisable Confucian shape. The country came again 
under alien rule, this time of the Manchus, in 1644 and 
remained so till 1911 when the old monarchical system was 
_ finally discarded with the establishment of the Republic, 
which itself was replaced by the People’s Republic in 1949. 
This was a period of hectic changes, social, economic and 
political. Rejuvenation on the cultural front was attempted 
in a big way towards the end of the 19th century with highly 
invigorating results. Even more stupendous were the 
results during the 20th century, so that the 21st century 
promises to be a creative era of higher fulfilments. The 
influx of Christianity and European philosophy into China, 
the constructive manifestation of nationalism, a serious 
study and application of Marxism, a profuse growth of new 
cultural forms and traditions, in fact, the flowering out ofa 
new age itself, — these are the hallmarks of the recent 
centuries in China. A qualitatively new approach to 
philosophy beckoned the scholars and the people alike, 
thus enabling them to break away from the shackles of the 
past without necessarily disowning the past. The doctrines 
of philosophy came to be reassessed in the light of social 
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history and the chaff was removed from the grain of 
philosophy. The enrichment of philosophy is possibly best 
achieved only this way. 

_To return to ancient China, we find that the roots of 
economy are in agriculture. Commerce is only a branch, 
sometimes cut down. The philosophical speculations of 
ancient China might not be expected to take shape ignoring 
these factors. A feudalagrarian economy in early times duly - 
found its philosophical justifiers just as today industrialand 
financial monopoly capital finds its theorisers and 
rationalisers on a global scale. Curtailing the processes of 
commerce in ancient China had its repercussions in the 
form of stunting the growth of science. The potentialities 
were never fully unfolded in this field as the philosophers 
were all for “emphasising the root and slighting the branch”. 
Joseph Needham has elaborated on this point with 
illustrations. The vast growth of technology in China 
notwithstanding, the fullest possibilities were never 
exhausted because of the hindrances that mercantilism had _ 
to face. In the hierarchy of social division, which was far 
different from caste based stratification, the merchants came 
last. The scholars, farmers and artisans stood above them 
in that order. The scholars, incidentally, were also the 
landlords or close allies of the landlords. In philosophy, 
therefore, we come across those who paint an idyllic picture 
of the rustic and his surroundings where the feudal noble 
and his cronies have not yet set foot, that is, a picture 
in which agrarianism flourishes in grand style in an 
uninhibited and undestructive fashion. The polaric 
opposite of it is to counterpose the feudal lord against the 
peasant and seek to make the idea favourable to the feudal 
lord as the ruling idea of society. Asacorollary it follows that 
in philosophy should be reflected the respective ideas of 
those who were closest to nature and of those who were 
farthest from it. “What is of nature and what is of man” are 
then construed as the natural and the artificial respectively, 
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one the inexhaustible source of all happiness and the other 
the root of all human suftering. This, as we shall see, does 
not mean that the whole of Chinese philosophy could be 
viewed as consisting of two parallelly flowing streams of 
thought. There are some which are not even remotely 
describable as tributaries of the two streams! The 
differentiation of the schools mainly on the basis of the 
idealist and materialist approaches is equally impossible in 
the context of Chinese philosophy. There was none to deny 
the reality of the world or to denounce the primacy of 
matter in China until the Buddhists sneaked in. But the 
sceptical tradition goes back to the 7th century B.C., while 
materialism in its rudimentary form is traceable to 
the first century A.D. 

It is proposed in this book to introduce the different 
schools of philosophy broadly and discuss some of their 
more salient aspects. It may be relevant in this context to 
point out that in Chinese philosophy there is a greater 
preoccupation with ethics than with metaphysics. The 
suggestion is often made that the Chinese considered the 
function of philosophy to be “the elevation of the mind” and 
not any increase of positive knowledge. The values they 
cherished are, therefore, described as having been higher 
than the moral ones. Lao Tzu drew a distinction between 
“working on learning” and “working on Tao”, one 
increasing positive knowledge and the other elevating the 
mind. The latter did not demand any denigration of the 
world, but it emphasised human relations and human 
affairs. Chinese philosophy thus has the overtones of a 
“this-worldly philosophy”. If it is realistic in this sense, it 
exhibits signs of the idealist viewpoint also occasionally, 
_ especially in its later phases, when it turns its gaze towards 
the transcendental. As a 10th century neo-Confucian 
_ philosopher put it, philosophy “is not divorced from daily 
ordinary activities, yet it goes straight to what antedated 
Heaven”. It is a synthesis of the realist and the idealist that 
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many Chinese philosophers attempt. This necessarily 
implied a synthesis in theory and deed, meaning that a 
“sage” was one who attended to the functions of society 
most actively while also remaining devoted to spiritual 
cultivation. The task of philosophy being to enable man to 
develop this kind of character, political thought always 
formed an integral part of Chinese philosophy. 

Brevity in expression is a feature of the early Chinese 
philosophers. Their views are preserved in the form of 
aphorisms, apothegems, allusions and illustrations. The 
suggested idea is much more profound than the expressed 
idea. So at least thought the later interpreters of these early 
philosophers. The original words are thus stretched to yield 
a variety of meanings leaving one in a maze as to the 
originally intended idea. Those who try to understand the 
philosophical ideas of the past by banishing the historical 
method have a greater proclivity to interpreting the ideas 
with abstractions than the others. But if one approaches the 
subject with a certain degree of objectivity, one may 
distinguish between two types of concepts, generally 
speaking, in Chinese philosophy : those achieved by 
postulation and those achieved by intuition. The credibility 
or otherwise of the two is, of course, fora discerning student 
of today to detect. Joseph Needham’s illustration on one 
point in this context is revealing. Confucianism, for 
‘instance, is guided by a humanitarian approach. Now, the 
question is why it was or had to be so. The usual answer 
given is that its ethics made it so. But this answer is really no 
answer. The real answer is obtainable only by looking at it 
in its concrete historical setting. Or, as Needham puts it, 
“philosophy in general cannot be studied apart from the 
actual concrete social background, including many 
technological factors”. In the specific instance of the 
humanitarian approach cited above, the cross bow that the 
peasants possessed and the protective armour that the 
feudal lords lacked in decided the content of ethics and 
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philosophy. There are authentic evidences to indicate that 
several feudal lords had been actually killed by the peasants 
with the help of the cross bow. In the circumstances, 
“the people in China had to be persuaded, rather than 
cowed by force of arms, and hence the importance of 
Confucius”. We are not for a moment suggesting that any 
and every philosophical idea can be or ought to be ex- 
plained or understood along these lines. There is no gain- 
saying the fact, however, that the speculative tendency in 
the —_ philosopher contributes its own share to the general 
body of thought even as the social constraints generate 
certain thoughts. 

Abundant were the schools of philosophy between 
the 5th and 3rd centuries B.C. as evidenced by what the 
Chinese referred to as “the hundred schools”. There can be 
little doubt that it is an exaggeration to say that there were 
a hundred schools, which is not the same as there being a 
hundred individual opinions. But surely, Confucianism and 
Taoism were not the only ones which deserved the 
appellation of “a school”. It will naturally not be possible to 
introduce all the schools and the divergent opinions within 
the schools within the span of a small book like the present 
one. Only the major trends can be outlined in a summary 
fashion. - 

The first to give a classification of the schools of 
philosophy in China is a book called Shih Chi (Historical 
Records) belonging to the First century B.C. It is a joint 
production of Ssu-ma T’an and Ssu-ma Ch’ien, father and 
son respectively. It speaks of six schools (chia), namely, 
Yin-Yang Chia, Ju Chia, Mo Chia, Ming Chia, Fa Chia, and 
Tao-Te Chia. To them are added four more by Liu Hsin 
(46 B.C. — 23 A.D.), they being the schools of the Di- 
plomatists, Eclectics, Agrarians and Story-tellers. We have 
the scope here only to deal briefly with the six schools, 
though not inthe same order, and supplement it withan in- 
troduction to three other schools, namely, the schools of 
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Buddhism, Neo’— Confucianism, and Materialism. It may 
not be inappropriate to add a word of caution asa clue to the 
judgment of the schools. Not that it is necessary, but all the 
same one must add that it would be incorrect to believe that 
the doctrines of the schools, however sanctified, glorified, 
mystified or practical they be, had a total sway at any given 
time in Chinese history. Had that been the case, there would 
not have been the need or possibility of many schools of 
thought simultaneously springing up. The ruling authority - 
of different periods derived considerable power, and 
consequently the much needed hold on the minds of the 
people, thereby. The flourishing of a large number of 
these schools, with the possible exception of Taoism and 
Materialism, and the eulogy showered on them must have 
been found useful by the feudal nobility. That made their 
rampage less scornful and suffocating. 
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The word Ju means a scholar, 
a thinker. The Confucianists were 
regarded as teachers of the ancient 
classics and thus the inheritors of the 
ancient cultural legacy. Their school 
accordingly is referred to as “the School 
of the Literati”. Confucius is the latinised 
name of Khung Fu Tzu, meaning ‘Master 
Khung’. His personal name was Chhiu. 
Born in 551 B.C. in a family claiming 
descent from the imperial house of 
Shang, he lived in poverty till he entered 
government in his home state of Lu in 
modern Shantung. Having developed a 
philosophy of just and harmonious 
social relationships, he was looking for 
opportunities to try it out. He had reached 
a high official position by the time he 
was 50. But the usual intrigues of the 
royal court forced him into exile in 
495 B.C. It would appear that he 
_arranged for the dismantling of fortifica- 
tions of Lu and that created hostility 
against him in the court. He wandered 
among many states with a group of dis- 
ciples and returned to Lu to spend his 
last three years of life before he died in 
479 B.C. 
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His conversations and discourses were collected 
in book form by his pupils and that provides us with 
authentic information about its author. The authors of 
the Historical Records, referred to in the previous chapter, 
being Taoists by persuasion make some sarcastic 
references to Confucius. Lun Yu (Confucian Analects) is 
the only work of his that has come down to us though his 
name has been associated with many other works, 
notably the Book of Odes (Shih Ching), the Historical 
Classic (Shu Ching), the Record of Rites (Li Chi), the Music 
Classic (Yo Ching), the Book of Changes (Yi Ching), and 
the Spring and Autumn Annals (Chhun Chhiu). These were 
the six classics of the Ju school during later periods, for 
which reason they came to be ascribed to the Teacher 
par excellence unmindful of the fact that the first private 
teacher of China was not the first private writer also. 
Nor were all his teachings totally his own. He describes 
himself as “transmitter, not originator” in the Analects 
(VII.1). But his primary role was as an educator paying no 
heed to class distinctions in the selection of pupils. Superior 
birth was no essential qualification for obtaining 
administrative training as a first step to joining the 
feudal bureaucracy. 

Whether social justice and a feudal bureaucratic 
order go together may be a nagging question for us, but 
not so to Confucius whose main doctrine concerned 
social-mindedness. The question of rising above the 
limitations of his Age did not arise for him as he considered 
the feudal order fit enough to satisfy the urges of all, 
provided they returned to the “ancient way of the Sage 
kings”. Subordination of oneself to a higher authority 
unquestioningly, like in the case of the feudal princes to 
the Chou emperor, seemed to Confucius to’ be a panacea 
for the ills of his day. And the ills were many, the worst 
of which was that human life had become cheap at all 
levels, to use Needham’s expression. There was a-raging 
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conflict among the states, thus rendering the life of the 
people chaotic. The lavish ways of life of the feudal nobility, 
however, continued unabated. Touched by this grave 
situation, the Master devised a few wholesome doctrines 
which, if practised, would not only ease the tension but 
make life worth living. Whether the feudal princes and 
lords acted along the lines suggested by the philosopher 
is very much to be doubted. But what is undoubtful is that 
the philosopher was speaking out, chastising the feudal 
nobility by ordaining certain principles of life which 
were obviously foreign to their prevailing practices. 

The making of an accomplished gentleman (chun-tzu 
or susamskrta) is what Confucius primarily aims at. 
Eschewing violence or arrogance, sincerity in expression, 
and being devoid of roughness and vulgarity in utterances 
are the three things highly valued by any chun-tzu. As 
an educator, Confucius desired his pupils to be “rounded 
men”, that is being well-versed in various branches 
of knowledge and thus being useful to both state and 
society. Welfare and happiness of the whole people, 
Confucius believed, was the chief objective of the state. 
For achieving this, he advocated the practice of what is 
generally accepted as good, having the sanction of natural 
law, in lieu of a rigid adherence to the codified law. Part 
of what is “natural” is indicated by him in the concept 
of “the rectification of names”. Every name, according 
to this, subsumes certain traits which are essential to itself 
and its class. To bring about an agreement between 
name and actuality is the way to establish harmony 
between the individual and society, between man and 
heaven. For example, names like ruler, minister, subject, 
father, son, etc., not only indicate social relationships, 
but they also imply certain specific responsibilities and 
obligations. Fulfilment of these leads to an ordered society. 
It is, incidentally, not without some crucial significance 
that Confucius makes no new effort to define the 
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responsibilities and obligations, but merely accepts the 
prevailing assumptions in the background of the social 
hierarchy of his days. 

With respect to the virtues of the individual, 
Confucius considered perfect love of the neighbour as the 
embodiment of all values in the context of social 
interrelationships. This consists of treating one as a guest 
with all courtesy and hospitality, employing people as 
if assisting at a great sacrifice, that is, not employing any 
one unrighteously, and giving no cause for resentment 
in any quarter. The whole idea is summed up in one 
expression thus : “Don’t do to others what you don’t wish 
to be done to you”. A more positive way of expressing it is 
to underline the qualities of human-heartedness (Jen) and 
righteousness (Yi). The latter signifies something like 
the categorical imperative with respect to one’s conduct. 
Every individual has something which he ought to do for 
its own sake, as it is morally the right thing todo. Any non-. 
moral or extra-moral consideration for doing it strips it of 
its righteous quality ; instead, it acquires the character of 
profit (Li), which Confucius disparages vehemently. Ashe 
puts it, “the superior man comprehends Yi ; the small 
man comprehends Li”. 

If Yi emphasises the formal essence of the duties 
of man in society or the “oughtness in conduct”, Jen 
refers to the material essence of these duties which consists 
in loving others. As Confucius puts it, “the man who really 
loves others is one able to perform his duties in society”. 
Jen, thus, is not simply a special kind of virtue, but a virtue 
in which all other virtues are combined. The “man of Jen” 
is a man of all-round virtue. Theoretically anticipating 
the idea that the development of all is the precondition 
for the development of each individual, the Analects has 
the following: “The man of Jen is one who, desiring 
to sustain himself, sustains others, and desiring to 
develop himself, develops others”. This is the positive 
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aspect in the practice of Jen, called Chung or 
conscientiousness to others. The negative aspect in the 
practice of Jen is called Shu and it is denoted by the 
dictum, “Do not do to others what you do not wish for 
yourself”. How closely all this is related to the social 
realities of his times becomes obvious if we look at another 
work of Confucius, Li Chi (The Book of Rites), where we 
have the following under the chapter “Great Learning”: 
“Do not use what you dislike in your superiors in the 
employment of your inferiors”. 

In a broader perspective, however, Confucianism 
believes in a moral order of the universe where the writ 
of Thien (Heaven) runs. Its counterpart is human 
society where also the ideal way needs to be implanted. 
This ideal way is the Tao, a word which has several 
connotations as we shall see later. The intriguing quality 
of the teachings of Confucius again comes to the fore 
when it is remembered that upholding the established 
order and not disturbing it is the key to his doctrines. 
He goes far enough in asserting that the prince and 
emperor derive power from the Will of the people, 
which expresses Heaven’s mandate or Will. An act of 
regicide is not necessarily an act of guilt. There is 
killing (sha) which is legally justified just as there is murder 
(shih) which is not. All the same, Confucius likened the 
people to the grass which needs must bend when the wind 
blows over it, the wind being the virtuous one endowed 
with accomplishments. Asked if those without the 
Tao could be liquidated to help those with it, Confucius 
gave a masterly evasive reply implying that ultimately 
the good will flourish: “You are there to rule, not to kill. 
If you desire what is good, the people will be good”. 

The Decree of Heaven is called Ming, and it is 
conceived of as a purposeful force. The totality of the 
conditions and forces of the whole universe at any given 
point of time is termed as Ming in later Confucianism. 
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The success of an individual’s activity is dependent on 
the extension of cooperation by these conditions. The 
obtaining of it, however, is not within the control of the 
individual. This leaves him with the only choice of trying 
to do what he ought to and be unmindful of his success 
or otherwise. To act thus is “to know Ming”, i.e., to 
acknowledge the inevitability of the world as it exists. The 
duty of the individual is morally done through the very . 
act of doing it. Success and failure are external to it and are 
best disregarded. 

A cardinal question that many Chinese philosophers 
discuss pertains to the essential goodness or otherwise 
of human nature. Mencius and Hstin Tzu, both 
belonging to the school of Confucianism, held 
diametrically opposed views as we shall see later on. But 
the debate was initiated by the Master himself when he 
said that “man is born for uprightness. If he lose it and yet 
live, it is the effect of mere good fortune”. 

This school retained its pervasive influence on the» 
minds of the literati for over two millennia and affixed its 
stamp of this-worldliness on nearly all schools of Chinese 
philosophy. Its main thrust was the codification of social 
ethics which would “show the way whereby human 
beings could live in happiness and harmony together 
within society.” Confucianism, like Taoism, constantly 
idealises the “good old times” viewing it as a strife-free, 
orderly, commendable period, to follow in whose 
foot-steps is the desired goal. But unlike Taoism, it does 
not view it as primitive collectivism where communion 
with nature included the understanding of nature and 
living according to nature. Both have traces of romanticism 
in evaluating the past and both also suggest that their 
own contemporary times were conflict-ridden. But they 
display different tendencies in coming to grips with reality. 
A word about the attitude of Confucius towards know- 
ledge will make the point clear. The acceptance of the limi- 
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tations of knowledge at any given time, a fine motto for any 
scientific pursuit, was emphasised by the Master in an 
address to his pupil Chung Yu thus: “When you know a 
thing, to say that you know it ; and when you do not know 
a thing, to admit that you do not know it — this is true 
knowledge”. There is no question of taking a mere 
hypothesis as a proven fact here. But a study of man as 
social man, as a part of Nature, and as continually 
interacting with Nature, was outside the reckoning of this 
school of thought. He admonished his pupil Fan Hsu for 
desiring to know agriculture and horticulture when good 
customs, righteousness and sincerity were enough to 
attract people towards himself. As if attracting people 
could ever be a substitute for knowing things ! The 
phrase “investigation of things” repeatedly occurs in Con- 
fucianism, especially in the works of Chu Hsi, but it refers 
to asystem of moral self-cultivation and an understanding 
of the workings of man’s mind. It has nothing to do witha 
truly scientific spirit or a search for pure knowledge, be- 
~ cause knowledge for the Confucian thinkers remains sim- 
ply a means to a moral end. 

Despite, therefore, its rational and benign 
concentration on human social life, this school somehow 
squarely opposed any concern for the mysterious and the 
unintelligible. The Master declared that Wisdom is “to 
give one’s self earnestly to securing righteousness and 
justice among the people, and while respecting the gods 
and demons, to keep aloof from them”. Further, he said: “Tt 
is impossible to associate with birds and beasts. If I do 
not participate in the social life of man, what else is there 
with which to associate ? If the world were as it ought to be, 
I should not be wanting to change it". — The substance 
of which, to put it bluntly, is that you should transform 
society without bothering to understand the foundations 
and ramifications of society, an approach which has led 
umpteen social reformers to colossal despair. 
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With that we come to two wings of Confucianism, 
the idealistic and the realistic, developed by Mencius and 
Hstin Tzu respectively. Meng Kho (c. 374-289 B.C.), whose 
latinised name is Mencius, was the greatest disciple 
of Confucius though separated from the Master by more 
than a century. Born in the Tsou state (present day Shan- 
tung), he obtained initiation under Tzu-ssu, grandson of 
Confucius, and taught in the Ch’i state. He went to other 
states also later fondly hoping to impress their rulers with 
his teachings. His conversations with the feudal lords and 
monarchs constitute the core of his seven books. Also 
contained therein are his conversations with his own pu- 
pils. During subsequent periods, his treatise came to be 
counted among the four Principal Books of Confucianism. 
To his credit goes the fact that he expounded the democratic 
idea of the goodwill of the people being the fundamental 
ingredient in government. The chief elements in the 
state, according to him, are the people, the spirits of the 
land and grain, and the prince, in that order. He was | 
an outspoken critic of Rites, particularly if they became 
empty conventions. He was forward looking enough to 
proclaim the right of rebellion against tyrants. 

The theory of the essential goodness of man is 
associated with Mencius in Chinese Philosophy. Kao Tzu, a 
contemporary of Mencius, held the view that man is 
morally neutral and that he can be moulded into a virtuous 
shape through training, without which, however, he 
would be’a moral wreck. Mencius on the other hand 
considered human nature to be biased towards good, thus 
making man’s education easy. He likened this trait of man 
to the tendency of water to flow downhill. He conceded the 
point that the “animal aspects of man” would lead him to 
evil if they were not duly controlled. But the inherent 
quality in man is one of goodness as evidenced by the sense 
of alarm a person experiences on seeing, say, a child on the 
brink of a well and about to fall into it. The instinctive 
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response is to rush to save the child, irrespective of 
whose child it is and also without any profit motive. It is 
so because man possesses “an unbearing mind”, i.e., a 
mind which cannot bear suffering. This is the feeling of 
commiseration that is essential to man, the other essential 
feelings being those of righteousness, propriety and 
wisdom. These are the “four limbs” found in all men, the 
“four beginnings” which mature into “constant virtues” 
if fully developed. 

The political philosophy of Mencius stems from the 
doctrine that human relationships and moral principles 
differentiate man from birds and beasts. The state and 
society have their origin in these human relationships. This 
view is in contrast to the one held by the Mohists according 
to whom the state exists insofar as it serves a purpose. 
Mencius and the later Confucianists distinguish between 
two kinds of government according as it is ruled by either 
a Wang (sage king) or a Pa (military lord). The power of the 
Wang is moral while that of the Pa is physical. This very 
nearly smacks of the typical feudal mind which is prone to 
denigrate the immediate superior and extol the top feudal 
master. 

It is significant that Mencius developed a land system 
in the background of the agrarian economy of his times. 
This is called the “Well-field system” which assumes an 
equal distribution of land, presumably among the land- 
lords only. Each square li is divided into nine squares of 
about a hundred chinese acres each. The central square 
represents the “public field” which is collectively cultivated 
by the eight farmers holding their land surrounding the 
central square. The produce of the “public field” goes to the 
Government. Mencius opined that a firm economic basis is 
imperative for the higher culture of the people; and the 
kingly way, which should consist of the practice of 
Chung and Shu, would be wanting in its qualities if this 
were left unattended. 
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Two further concepts developed by Mencius are 
noteworthy. They are T’ien min and Hao Jan Chih Ch’. 
According to Mencius, the moral nature of man is an 
exemplification of the metaphysical principle of the 
universe. Heaven is nothing more than this moral universe. 
Knowing heaven, thus, amounts to being a citizen of this 
moral universe in addition to being a citizen of society. 
A person of this kind is an ideal figure, a T’tenmin, a citizen _ 
of heaven. In him is the realisation that “all things are 
complete within us”, an expression that sums up the 
mystical element in Mencius’s philosophy. The fullest 
development of the nature of man, with which naturally 
appears what is called “the Great Morale”, is Hao Jan Chih 
Ch’i. Identification of oneself with the universe is 
complete at that stage. Understanding of Tao as the 
principle that elevates the mind and the accumulation of 
righteousness are the two aspects in the cultivation of 
this Great Morale. 

An important limitation of Mencius is that he does | 
not explore the possible reasons for man’s: propensity 
for evil after asserting that man is originally good. The 
socio-political causes would, perhaps, have been too 
frustrating for Mencius to analyse and change. Like his 
Master, therefore, he had also to remain contented with 
abstractions and subjective solutions. 

The chief exponent of the realistic wing of 
Confucianism, Hstin Tzu or Hstin Chhing (298-238 B.C.) 
was no less a supporter of the feudal order than his 
predecessor namely, Mencius. If anything, he was more 
specific in pointing out that the prince and subject have 
their respective fixed positions. A native of Chao inmodern 
Shansi, he wandered among the courts of feudal princes 
and distinguished himself as a writer and thinker. In 
opposition to Mencius, he maintains that man is originally 
given to evil while goodness is an acquired characteristic. 
“The civilising influence of teachers and laws, the guidance 
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of the rites and justice” is absolutely necessary for the 
remaking of man in his view. He does not, however, 
belittle man as he ardently believes that everything that is 
good and valuable is the product of human effort. In fact, 
man forms the trinity along with Heaven and Earth. “If we 
neglect what man can do and think about Heaven, we fail to 
understand the nature of things”, he declared. Even fate 
(ming) is reduced to a chance occurrence by him. 

A special feature of his thought is the emphasis on 
culture. Nature with its unwrought material is. refined by’ 
culture. Man, born withno “beginnings” or constant virtues 
as posited by Mencius, is actually burdened with the 
“beginnings of evil” (desire for profit, sensual pleasure and. 
the like), but he can change. And therein lies his uniqueness. 
In Hsiin Tzu’s view, morality has its origin in) social 
organisation where cooperation and mutual support are 
imperative. Even mastery over such creatures as the ox and 
horse is gained only in the context of social organisation: 
This itself cannot, thus, flourish well without some rules of 
conduct. Li and Yi represent such rules, the first consisting 
of rites and customary rules of living and the second 
consisting of righteousness and morality. In their absence 
results disorder. Itis interesting to note that Hstin Tzu views 
all things socially from the standpoint of ithe: collective 
interest. Though not a strict utilitarian in his philosophical 
views, some of his enunciations border on utilitarianism: 
A rather remarkable point he makes is that “what is of 
nature” with respect to mankind is simply the distinction 
into male and female. All other distinctions, like father-son, 
ruler-subject, etc., are man-made and they are products.of 
culture and civilisation. The only thing he fails to mention 
is that the pattern of culture and civilisation can never be 
stagnant. Even without that he invited the wrath of the later 
neo-Confucianists on himself as a heretic in their eyes. 

There is:in Hstin Tzu’s system a gradation of the 
natural phenomena:and man on the basis of what faculties 
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they possess. This is called “the Ladder of souls”, according 
to which water and fire occupy the lowest rung of the 
Ladder as they possess only chhi (pneuma). The plants 
come next as they possess that and seng (life). Next are 
the animals with both these and chih (perception). Man 
has all these plus 7 (sense of justice) and is hence the 
highest among beings. Based on this gradation Tai Chih 
of the 13th century A.D. made the assertion that the - 
more highly social tendencies of man are peculiar to 
him and that the antisocial tendencies in him are elements 
which he shares with the lower animals. To remove the 
defilement in man, hence, becomes the prime task in 
achieving change, according to Hstin Tzu. 

The denial of the existence of spirits brings Hstin Tzu 
very close to agnostic rationalism, as Needham points out, 
but he was also a stout opponent to the idea of formulating 
some scientific logic. He chastises those who are out to 
appease the spirits by offering a pig in sacrifice in order to 
cure rheumatism caused by dampness. Similarly, he at- 
tacks those who take to fortune-telling from a person's, 
appearance, like in phrenology. But , at the same time, he 
discounted the view that nature could be a subject- matter 
for speculation when he said that “to neglect man and 
speculate about Nature is to misunderstand the facts of the 
universe”. All knowledge and methods of acquiring 
knowledge are irrelevant if they have no bearing on the 
“distinction between right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
good government and misrule”. After all, “they belong to 
the speculations of unruly persons of a degenerate age” and 
“without them also, artisans can be just as good artisans”. 
The stranglehold of the feudal outlook and definition of the 
perspective for man should be obvious from Hstin Tzu’s 
limitations though his potentialities were immense as a 
philosopher. The latter is evidenced by such formulations of 
his as the following from numerous such writings of his: 
“Why is it that it rains after people have offered sacrifice for 
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rain ? There is no reason for that. It is the same as if there had 
been rain without praying for it. When there is an eclipse of 
the sun and moon, we make demonstrations to save them. 
When rain is deficient, we pray for it. And when there are 
important affairs, we divine before we reach any decision. 
Wedo these things not because we can thereby get what we 
want. They are simply a sort of decorum. The superior 
man considers them as a sort of decorum, while ordinary 
people consider them as having supernatural force”. This is 
a fine case of the man not given to superstition engineering 
superstition with a practical purpose. Hsiin Tzu’s 
compromise formula is the product of feudal 
bureaucratism, of which he was no critic or opponent. 

Four centuries after Confucius, the first Han 
emperor performed sacrifices in honour of the Master in 
195 B.C. at the Khung family temple. A little more than a 
century later Han Ming Ti ordered official sacrifices to 
him in all the schools of the country. The tomb-temple of 
Confucius in Shantung assumed great sanctity and very 
soon every city and town came to have its own Confucian 
temple (Wen miao), the local scholars acting as the guardians 
of these temples. The Master and his disciples were installed 
in the temples either in the form of images or with their 
names inscribed on tablets. 

Confucius had stressed the promotion of self-culture 
as the prime objective of man. He had his strict reservations 
on the question of religion although religious ceremonies, 
including the burial alive of human victims, predated him. 
He neither rebuked them nor tried to reform them. He 
banked on his wholesome precepts for a better society to 
take care of it all in good time. His hopes notwithstanding, 
the doctrine and the man preaching it ultimately became the 
means for embalming the minds of the masses insucha way 
as to make them passive, if not also inert. Embalmed with 
this was also the passion of Confucius for an ideal solution 
to the problem of chaos in society. 
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Some metaphysicalideas were infused into the thought 
of Confucianism during later times in addition to what 
there already was in Yi Ching or simply Yi (Appendices to 
the Book of Changes) and Chung Yung (Doctrine of the 
Mean), a chapter in Li Chi (Book of Rites). The earlier 
metaphysics of Confucianism was summed up in the 
concept of Tao, which was very different from the concept 
in Taoism. The latter characterised Tao, for example, as . 
unnameable, while in Confucianism it was not only 
nameable but also multiple. They (i.e., the Tao-s) are the 
principles governing each separate category of things in the 
universe, or to cite an instance, it is that by which hard 
things are hard, which again is separable from the hardness 
of individual objects. Likewise, we have such things as 
“fatherhood” which denotes what the father “ought to be”. 
This was there in Confucius, too, but as an ethical doctrine 
only; it became a metaphysical theory much later. In 
addition to the tao of every class of things, there is another 
tao forall things as a whole. One is the specific multiple Tao 
and the other the general unitary tao. The latter governs the 
production and transformation of all things. A thing to be 
produced requires that which is able to produce it. This 
material from which production proceeds is the active, 
virile element, the Yang ; the thing produced is the passive, 
docile element, the Yin. It is only with the cooperation of the 
Yang and the Yin that production of things becomes 
possible. This is a view of the Yang and Yin in a new light, 
the more traditional view of them being different, as we 
shall see in a later chapter on the topic. In the earlier view, 
everything can be Yang or Yin depending on its relation 
with other things. A man, for example, is Yang in relation to 
his wife, while he is Yin in relation to his father. But in the 
metaphysical view of Confucianism, the Yang which 
produces all things is only Yang and the Yin, the thing 
produced , is only Yin. The Yang and Yin thus have an 
absolute sense. 
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The other signal doctrine of this phase of Confucian- 
ism pertains to the transformation of things. The Appendices 
emphasises that all things in the universe are ever in a 
process of change. Further, all that happens in the universe, 
natural and human, forms a chain of natural sequences ; 
in the process of evolution, everything involves its own 
negation and “there can never be an end of things”. 

We may refer to just two more concepts before we 
close. One is Chung, the foundation of the world, and the 
other is Ho, harmony. Chung is what is “just right” and what 
is “timely”, or what is the most appropriate thing at a given 
time. There is no welling up of emotions unduly allowable 
under Chung. Ho is the “great Highway for the world” 
where emotions wellup in due proportion. Once Chung and 
Ho are established, “heaven and earth maintain their proper 
position and all creatures are nourished”. What applies to 
emotions applies also to desires, personal conduct, social 
- relations, etc. In all these areas there is the reconciling of 
differences into a harmonious unity, which is not the same 
thing as identity or uniformity (t’ung). Harmony ofa per- 
vasive nature is designated as Supreme Harmony. The 
practice of Tao in the context of human relations, moral 
values, etc., is what constitutes spiritual culture, the task of 
which is to perfect what man does. This is called Ch’eng, 
sincerity or realness, in practice. It is with that that one can 
develop one’s nature to the utmost degree. Because one’s 
nature is only a part of human relationships, perfecting 
oneself involves the overall attempt to perfect everything in 
human society as a whole. This is what the Chung Yung text 
means by the Ch’eng way of enlightenment. 
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Taoism 


If Confucianism is called the 
Ju - chia (school of the literati), Taoism is 
called the Tao - chia (school of Tao) whose 
special feature is its insight into Nature, 
Tao meaning “the Way”. The metaphys- 
ics and social: philosophy of this school 
are often considered as centring round 
the concept of non-being. As it concen- 
trates on the natural virtue of man (te) 
inherent in each individual, the primary 
text of Taoism by Lao Tzu or Lao Tse, also 
called Lao Tan, is named the Tao-te-Ching. 
Almost every Chinese philosopher refers 
to Tao as the fundamental objective of 
man, but then each school has its own 
particular connotation attached to the 
term tao. The Confucian meaning of the 
word, as we have seen, is the Road or 
Way, where the way in which the uni- 
verse moves, its method and processes, 
its conduct and operation, and the com- 
plex of phenomena regularly recurring 
are underlined. The meanings outside 
Confucianism include the Inner impulse, 
the Way or ordained path, and the Right 
way. The latter implies the ethical way 
that men should follow or the path pre- 
scribed by Heaven for man to follow. 
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Something innate in a thing, the principle of ali existence, 
the order of things or Natural order, the ultimate essence of 
being or the substantial essence of things, and the dynamic 
spontaneity of things are its other available meanings. The 
Universal Principle is also called the tao at times. 

The meanings of the word tao are diverse, but even 
more diverse are the ways in which different schools 
profess to obtain it. Taoism differentiates itself from other _ 
schools most drastically on this point. As far as Confucian- 
ism is concerned, Taoism represents a school of thought that 
is diametrically opposed toit. Itis withregard to the attitude 
towards society that this opposition is the most basic. The 
Taoists are the dreamers and defenders of primitive 
agrarian collectivism which unequivocally places them at 
loggerheads with both the feudal nobility and the merchant 
class. There can be no better political assertion of theirs 
against the feudal system than the following: “When the 
ruler looks depressed, the people will be happy and 
satisfied ; when the ruler looks lively and self-assured, the 
people will be carping and discontented”. The scholars who 
acted as the theoretical justifiers of the feudal nobility are 
administered a severe indictment in a dialogue in which 
significantly enough Confucius is made a participant. This 
occurs in Chuang-tzu: “The shameless become rich, and 
good talkers become high officials...... Small robbers are put 
in prison, but great robbers become feudal lords, and there 
in the gates of the feudal lords will your righteous scholars 
be found”. 

_ The relationship of the Taoists vis-a-vis the 
ruling class must be abundantly clear from the above. The 
Confucians adorned the royal courts to the mutual 
advantage of themselves and of royalty while the Taoists 
scoffed at both. They were reacting to precisely the same 
socio-political conditions that the Confucians came to terms 
with, but their perception was quite different from that of 
the “school of the scholars”. They were pronouncedly 
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anti-class as can be made out from Chuang-tzu: “ I do not 
wish my disciples to understand the absurd distinctions 
between princes and grooms”. But what were the classes in 
the social formation of the Taoist period ? They were the 
classes of the Bronze Age feudalism, as Needham has 
pointed out. It was a form of society somewhat unknown 
outside Chinese society in any feudal set-up. It is described 
as “Asian bureaucratism” in which the feudal hierarchy 
and the literati collaborated in equal partnership to ride 
roughshod over the hapless masses. And as in other early 
societies there was the yawning gap between manual and 
mental labour. It was against this manifestation that the 
Taoists felt repulsive and raised their voice. Theirs was not 
the objective to construct a philosophical fortress to make 
the feudal rule endure, but to perceive something tran- 
scending that. Itis notany mere coincidence that the Taoists 
were behind all revolts in China in ancient times leading to 
changes in dynasties and also in all movements against the 
kings and princes during the period of the different 
dynasties. In fact, it is jokingly said of the role of the 
bureaucratic administrator all through Chinese history that 
Confucianism is the doctrine of the scholar when in office, 
and Taoism is the attitude of the scholar when out of office. 
The genuine Taoists, of course, were no office-seekers at any 
time though some of them did hold office at times. What 
they cherished or longed for we shall very soon see. But 
when they saw that there was no going back to their ideals 
in society possible, they gradually glided into a heterodox 
religious mysticism. 

The Taoists erased the pattern of life and social 
structure that prevailed during the age of the earlier tribal 
society and longed for its revival. They did not envisage any 
new order as a substitute for the old or the contemporary 
models. They wanted to go back to the pre-feudal primitive 
tribal society, or society as it was “before the Great Way 
decayed”. That was when no distinction existed among 
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people as warriors, lords, cultivators, artisans, merchants, 
etc. Chuang Tzu, about whom we shall have a few words a 
little later, put it thus: “If the people find life too plain and 
unadorned, give them simplicity to look at, the Uncarved 
Block to hold.” The uncarved block is metaphorically the 
-undivided pre-class society. Again, as Chuang Tzu put it, 
“the greatest carver is he who does the least cutting”, that is, 
cutting up into classes. The ideal then was the | 
undifferentiated ‘natural’ condition of life, the virtue of 
common life, the state of pure simplicity. Nostalgia runs riot 
in their conception, as it does in all romanticism, when they 
paint the idyllic picture of their ideal society. Reconciling 
themselves to the feudal reality of their times thus became 
supremely difficult for them. 

In their case it was not only returning to the past, but 
returning to Nature. A gross misrepresentation of the 
Taoists' viewpoint on this question is rampant in the 
writings on Chinese philosophy. Sometimes it is even sug- 
gested that the Taoists were against knowledge itself. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth than this. They did speak 
of “banishing wisdom” and “discarding knowledge”, but 
that referred to the specific Confucian ethical rationalism, 
the knowledge placed at the service of the feudal hierarchy. 
Real knowledge for them was not this, but the knowledge of 
nature without which “it would never be possible even to 
organise human society as it should be organised”. They 
had certain historical limitations as to how to go about it, but 
they were not found totally wanting. Their contribution to 
the growth of scientific thought is immense and 
unsurpassed in the history of ancient China. 

Confucius mentions the Yinche,i.e.thosewho obscure 
themselves, as seeking to escape from the world. These 
recluses were individualists who “desired to maintain their 
personal purity” by being untainted in office. Based on this, 
the traditional view is that Taoists were defeatists who 
thought that the world could not be righted and hence 
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stayed away from men. We have already seen how 
distorted this picture is and we shall have more to say on 
this point later on. But we shall first speak of the two phases 
of Taoism here, one as represented by Yang Chu and the 
other by Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu. In both we see the 
combination of philosophy and religion with traces of early 
magic in it. It was the Taoist philosopher’s calling to 
expound abstractions about nature and society while also 
dealing with the workings of the five elements and the 
Yin and Yang. The Taoist magician’s vocation, however, 
was to write out mysterious charms or to engage in 
liturgical rites for controlling the ‘dragon-spirits’. This rested 
on the belief that material immortality is possible and led to 
the techniques of alchemy and the like. Thus, both the 
hermit-philosophers of mystical naturalism and the tribal 
shaman-magicians act as the sources of Taoism. 

Yang Chu belonged to the 4th century B.C. The views 
attributed to him by Mencius are hedonistic, a fact that is 
more indicative of the hostility of the official class towards 
him than of his real views. This is surely no isolated case of 
its kind in the history of world philosophy. Mencius cites 
the principle of “each one for himself” as the principal tenet 
of Yang Chu’s thought. From this is supposed to follow the 
motto of “despising of things and valuing of life.” In reality, 
however, Yang Chu is not as banal as that at ail. What he 
despised was the political rule of the feudal hierarchy. This 
was the natural corollary to his position as protagonist of 
the pre-feudal order. Life, according to him, must be so 
unobtrusive that political rule is rendered superfluous. The 
Lieh-tzu credits him with the following: “If everybody would 
refuse to pluck out evena single hair, and everybody would 
refuse to take the world as a gain, then the world would be 
in perfect order’. Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu do greater 
justice to him than Mencius does when they throw light on 
his perspective for life. Reputation and punishment are 
both equally burdensome for the individual in society. 
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Reputation by virtue of one’s ability, and usefulness 
following from it, meet with the fate of the useful cinnamon 
tree: it is cut off. The oak tree is useless, but is for that reason 
most useful to itself: it exists freely. To be ‘useless’ thus is to 
remain disentangled from vain pursuits that discount the 
value of life itself. As Chuang Tzu puts it: “The world knows 
only the usefulness of the useful, but does not know the 
usefulness of the useless”. Preservation of life and avoiding | 
of injury (to one’s personality and to nature) are the two 
cornerstones and the starting point of Taoist philosophy. 

Lao Tzu makes an attempt to understand the laws 
underlying the changes of things in the universe. That 
things change while the law remains unchanging prompt 
him to posit that man’s actions must be in conformity with 
the laws if everything should be turned to one’s advantage. 
Even then one may suffer injury as there are many unseen 
elements in the changes that come about in the universe of 
man. He wondered if the source of injury, viz., the human 
body, could be transcended. Chuang Tzu took off from this | 
point and developed the ideas of equalisation of life with 
death and the identity of self with others. Transcending the 
world would be possible this way, he averred. “Escape” 
thus for the Taoists is not an escape from society into the 
mountains, as some glibly explain, but escape into another 
world of personality. 

The legend about Lao Tzu himself is that he 
disappeared into the mountains during the last part of his 
life. Obscurity surrounds this last part. But what is not 
obscure is that he refused to accept the hereditary position 
due to him as a member of the Honan noble family during 
the 4th century B.C. This “Old Master” (that is the meaning 
of his name, incidentally) belonged to the state of Ch’u and 
is wrongly dated as a contemporary of Confucius. His 
Tao Te Ching (classic of the Way and Power) was composed 
not long before 300 B.C. and hence if Lao was an elder 
contemporary of Confucius then it must be assumed that his 
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work was a redaction of a later period by some unknown 
hand. 

First and foremost, Tao signifies the order of nature, 
the way the universe works. Secondarily, it may also mean 
the right way of life within human society. It is often ex- 
plained in the form of paradoxes, like in Chuang-tzu, thus: 
“It existed before Heaven and Earth, and indeed for all 
eternity. It causes the gods to be divine and the world to be 
produced. It is above the zenith, but it is not high. It is 
beneath the nadir, but it is not low. Though prior to heaven 
and earth, it is not ancient. Though older than the most 
ancient, it is not old”. It is unnameable and lies beyond 
shapes and features; but at the same time it is that by which 
all nameables came to be. It is eternal and is the uncarved 
block. “Once the block is carved, there are names” (like 
ruler, warrior, etc.). It cannot be comprised in words, but as 
one has to denote it in some way it is called the Tao, which 
is really no name as it has no attributes. It is the beginning 
of all things. Whatever comes to be is being and there are 
many such. Their coming to be implies that first of all there 
is Being, ina logical sense thatis. This Being is not a thing but 
a process. 

That brings us to the idea of Being, Non-being, 
nameable and unnameable. Heaven and Earth and all 
things are nameable, Yu-ming. The unnameable, 
Wu-ming, is Tao. “All things in the world come into being 
from Being (Yu); and Being comes into being from 
Non-being (Wu)”. There are many beings, but only one 
Being, which is the process by which things come into being. 

The prime ideas of Lao Tzu, as Chuang Tzu views it, 
are those of the T’ai Yi (the Super One), Being, Non-being, 
and the Invariable. Tao is the Super One as the other things 
emanate from it. The Invariable (Ch’ang) is eternal in the 
sense that the laws governing change are themselves not 
subject to change. The peculiar characteristic of the laws 
governing change is that “when a thing reaches one 
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extreme, it reverts from it”. That is, with the development of 
extreme qualities, the thing invariably becomes its 
opposite. Lao Tzu means this when he says that “Reversal 
is the movement of the Tao.” Chuang Tzu explains this with 
what appear to be paradoxical statements, but which really 
illustrate this law. For example, “A hurricane never lasts 
the whole morning, nor a rain storm the whole day”. What 
the extreme itself is remains relative as there is no absolute 
limit prescribed for all things under all circumstances. — 
In Lao Tzu’s view, “to know the invariables is called 
enlightenment”. 

It must not be lost sight of that all this is enunciated in 
the context of the laws of nature. Not only did the Taoists 
stress the unity of nature and derive from it a political 
corollary of favouring the primitive undifferentiated form 
of society, but made that the referral point for the regulation 
of human conduct. Practising enlightenment is, in fact, only 
this. But the human individual and human society are not 
the only ones to be taken cognisance of while judging 
human activities. After all, human standards have no 
relevance outside humanity and Nature includes a good lot 
beyond humanity. That is why ethics is not the be all and 
end all of philosophy for the Taoists unlike as it is for the 
Confucianists. The approach to nature that the Taoists 
advocate is not to go against it or confront it, but to 
understand and obey it. In this is found in a germinal form 
the doctrine so succinctly and precisely formulated by 
Engels during the nineteenth century that “Freedom is the 
appreciation of necessity”. The profound faith in the 
naturalistic explanations of life phenomena and the motto 
of cognising the cause of all phenomena follow from this 
view of nature. The Lii Shih Chhun Chhiu, the first part of 
which was completed in 239 B.C., points out that all 
phenomena have their causes and “if one does not know 
these causes, although one may happen to be right (about 
the facts), itis as if one knew nothing, and in the end one will 
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be bewildered”. This doctrine applies to the happenings in 
human society as well. The general theory of teleology is 
denied here. Lieh Tzu narrates the story of a twelve year old 
boy telling Thien of the state of Chhi at a banquet that fish 
and game were not created for man’s benefit any more than 
man was created for the benefit of mosquitoes or tigers. “It 
is only by reason of size, strength or cunning that one 
particular species gains the mastery over another, or that 
one feeds upon the others”. 

Another point is noteworthy among the Taoists 
regarding the importance of the theory of causation which 
is based on meticulous observation and deduction. Magic, 
divination and science are intermingled in many an ancient 
thought and so it is in Taoism, too. It is rather significant that 
a Taoist temple is called Kuan, meaning a watch-tower or 
observation point, and not Ssu or Miao as other temples are 
designated. Observation of nature was, to the Taoists, the 
means “to gain the peace of mind which comes from having 
formulated a theory or hypothesis, however provisional, 
_ about the terrifying manifestations of the natural world 
surrounding and penetrating the frail structure of human 
society”. This peace of mind is known as ching hsin. In the 
specific context of the individual, this takes the form of 
prudence where meekness, humbleness and contentment 
are the dominant traits. As Lao Tzu puts it, “to know how 
to be content is to avoid humiliation ; to know where to stop 
is to avoid injury”. Non-action (Wu-Wei), which is a positive 
concept in the sense of “Doing not-doing”, is the Taoist 
concept of action in which naturalness and spontaneity, as ° 
' opposed to artificiality and arbitrariness, are stressed. Tao 
is that by which things come to be and each thing obtains 
something from the universal Tao, which is called Te, i.e., 
that by which things are what they are. It has both a moral 
and anon-moral sense, meaning inherent power or virtue of 
a thing. The Te of a thing is what it naturally is. Life that 
follows the Te principle transcends the distinctions of good 
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and evil. Accordingly, the Jen and Yi principles of 
Confucianism are irrelevant from the Taoist standpoint 
because they can arise only when Tao and Te degenerate in 
the individual. This is only another way of saying that 
abandoning naturalness alone leads to the distinction 
between good and evil. Seeking happiness by satisfying 
desires can only yield the opposite result when desires are 
multiplied beyond the range of what is strictly necessary. | 
Simplicity, almost in the sense in which Thoreau portrays 
it, thus becomes the commendable principle for life. It is 
called P’u. Lao Tzu puts it this way: “There is no greater 
disaster than not knowing contentment with what one has; 
no greater sin than having desire for acquisition.” 

In the political field this implies that the ideal state is 
not one where the Sage Ruler does benevolent things for the 
peopleas Confucians perceive it, but where the ruler “should 
undo or not do at all”. He must undo the causes of trouble 
in the world in order to govern with non-action, which is 
what is expected of him. Lao Tzu says that “Tao invariably . 
does nothing and yet there is nothing that is not done." 
Governing with non-action is again reminiscent of the early 
tribal life where kinship, and not kingship, prevailed. This 
brings us back again to Wu-We1 which is not inactivity, but 
“refraining from activity contrary to nature”, as Needham 
explains it. Asa further note he adds that “one of the deepest 
roots of the concept of Wu-Wei may lie in theanarchic nature 
of primitive peasant life ; plants grow best without interfer- 
ence by man ; men thrive best without state interference”. 
So, refraining from activity contrary to nature would mean 
really refraining from “insisting on going against the grain 
of things, from trying to make materials perform functions 
for which they are not suitable, from exerting force in 
human affairs when the man of insight could see that it 
would be doomed to failure, and that subtler methods of 
persuasion, or simply letting things alone to take their own 
course, would bring about the desired result.” In support of 
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which he quotes from the Huai Nan Tzu which says that Wu- 
Wei means “that no personal prejudice (or private will) 
interferes with the Tao, and that no desires and obsessions 
lead the true courses of techniques astray. Reason (Li) must 
guide action (shih) in order that power may be exercised ac- 
cording to the intrinsic properties and natural trends of 
things”. 

There is a passage in Lao-Tzu which says that “when 
knowledge and intelligence appeared, gross artifice 
began”. This is usually taken to mean that the Taoists 
distrusted and decried knowledge. The text also speaks of 
“emptying the minds and filling the stomachs”. It is easy to 
construe this as a mark of some irresponsible crass 
materialism. Far from being a praise of ignorance, it is a call 
for eschewing preconceived notions about the natural 
phenomena and substituting that witha true knowledge of 
nature leading to abundance. That was how Lin Ching-Hsi 
interpreted it towards the end of the 13th century. 

To return to Te, it smacks of the glorified quality of the 
pristine purity of early tribal life in closest proximity to 
nature. By extension it also includes the quality of childlike 
innocence exemplified in such poetic lines as “Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy”. It is this aspect of the human 
personality that Taoism extols. 

Chuang Tzu carried the idea of the observation of 
nature further by saying that nature is the means to 
transcend the trivial bickerings within human society. With 
the tone of a romantic poet like Wordsworth, turning to the 
spirit of Nature “in darkness and amid the many shapes of 
joyless daylight, when the fretful stir unprofitable and the 
fever of the world hang upon the beatings of the heart”, 
Chuang Tzu advocates communion with nature as the 
panacea for ridding oneself of the ills of society. But he has 
no trace of sentimentality and emotional excess which 
characterise the romanticism of a Rousseau ora Wordsworth. 
Also called Chuang Cho (c. 369 — 286 B.C.), he belonged to 
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the Meng State on the borders of present day Shantung and 
Honan provinces. He led such an astute hermit’s life that 
when king Wei of Ch’u sent emissaries to invite him with 
promise of a prominent political office in his State he sent 
the following reply: ”....Go away, do not defile me.... I prefer 
the enjoyment of my own free will”. 

A contemporary of Mencius, this philosopher is the - 
most outspoken critic of the feudal masters and their | 
intellectual props, the Confucians. His lambasts, severe as 
they are, give a true picture of the stark reality of harshness 
that the society of his times was permeated with. The 
following is one specimen from him: “Do not those who are 
vulgarly called wise prove to be but collectors for the great 
thieves ? And do not those who are considered sages then 
prove to be but guardians in the interest of the great 
thieves ?.... Here is one who steals a buckle (for his girdles) 
— he is put to death for it. Here is another who steals a state 
— he becomes its prince. And it is at the gates of the princes 
_ that we find benevolence and righteousness (most strongly) | 
professed — is not this stealing benevolence and righteous- 
ness, sageness and wisdom ? Thus they hasten to become 
great robbers, carry off princedoms, and steal benevolence 
and righteousness, with all the gains springing from the use 
of pecks and bushels, weights and steelyards, tallies and 
seals.... Therefore, if an end were put to ‘sageness’ and 
‘wisdom’ great robbers would cease to arise”. The logical 
consequence of this is for Taoists to side with the people 
irrevocably and not align with the princes like the 
Confucians. Lao Tzu expressed this thus: “Such men live in 
the world in closest union with the people, going abreast 
with them”. Chuang Tzu supplemented it with this: “That 
which is low but must be let alone is matter. That which is 
humble but still must be followed is the people”. Nowhere 
else in Taoist literature is extensively preserved the descrip- 
tion of primitive collectivism that Taoists longed for as in 
the elaborate writings of Chuang Tzu. He cites the Natural 
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Liberty of that period as a cherishable value of life. One 
cannot miss the tenor of this whole approach which sounds 
so familiar to us in the early parts of Vedic literature. The 
matriarchal society of the past is viewed by him with 
feelings of lost pride. “They knew their mothers, but did not 
know their fathers”. It is amusing to know that passages like 
this are interpreted by some scholars as containing some 
mystical sense to lessen the hurt caused by his other vitriolic 
diatribes against Confucians and Mohists for their being 
accomplices in the plunder and pestilence after the 
destruction of primitive collectivism. Here is Chuang Tzu 
hurling an indictment: “And now, when dead men lie 
around pillowed on each other’s corpses, when cangued 
prisoners (cangue is a wooden framework fastened about 
the neck of an offender asa portable pillory) jostle each other 
in crowds, and condemned ‘criminals’ are to be seen 
everywhere, the Confucians and Mohists bustle about and 
flick back their sleeves, wringing their hands in the midst of 
the manacled crowd. Alas, they know not shame, nor what 
it is to blush !” While admiring the openness of this trench- 
ant and passionate indictment, one is tempted to suggest 
that it is slightly misplaced. It is uncritical to hold the Con- 
fucians and Mohists responsible for the kind of socio- 
econornic and political change that had come about over the 
centuries in ancient China. All that might be said against 
them is that unlike the Taoists they had accepted the change 
without rancour and sought eagerly for an adjustment in 
the new set up. 

It will not be surprising if one is at this stage startled 
as to whether Chuang Tzu is a philosopher proper or a 
political philosopher cum sociologist transgressing into the 
area of philosophy. In any case, he causes enough 
discomfiture to the traditional philosophical theorisers. All 
the same, he has his own contribution to make to 
philosophical thought. Thus, for example, he argues with 
the help of parables that there are varying degrees of 
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happiness achievable through a free development of one’s 
nature. If one has to enter the realm of absolute happiness, 
surpassing all stages of relative happiness, one must obtain 
a higher understanding of the nature of things. It is the free 
and full exercise of one’s natural ability that makes the free 
development of one’s nature possible. That is Te which 
comes directly from the Tao. Free development involves the 
differentiation between “what is of nature” and “what is of | 
man”. One is the natural condition given to man and the 
other is what man adds to it through his skill. One is 
internal, the other is external. That horses have four feet is 
“what is of nature”. That man fixes a halter on its head is 
“what is of man”. Natural ability also varies as in, say, a 
small bird anda big bird. The full exercise of their respective 
abilities is the source of their happiness. There is no chance 
of uniformity in abilities, but there is uniformity in 
happiness. “Can we shorten the legs of a crane or lengthen 
the legs of a duck without paining them?” he asks. For the 
same reason, he is against uniform codes of law and 
morality, institutions and governments. What is required is 
complete liberty for the unfoldment of the manifold 
potentialities within oneself, for “only when all men have 
complete liberty can they follow their spontaneous natures 
and so obtain happiness”. 

There are, however, some factors that impede the 
“full and free exercise of one’s natural ability” and, 
therefore, of happiness. Such factors are old age, disease 
and death. The extent of happiness under these conditions 
must indeed be limited. The fear of death which acts as the 
source of unhappiness needs to be curtailed through a 
proper understanding of the nature of things. “To dispense 
emotion with reason” is the sage-way, as one is then not 
disturbed by emotions without any corresponding loss of 
sensibilities. A higher level of understanding and 
knowledge leads to absolute happiness which consists in 
“making excursions into the infinite.” The ordinary 
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distinctions of things between the self and the world, the me 
and non-me, then disappear and one is one with the Tao. 

While discussing the higher level of knowledge 
Chuang Tzu speaks of “the sounds of man” and “thesounds 
of the earth”, the two together making “the sounds of 
Heaven”. “The sounds of man” consist of the words (Yen) 
spoken in the human world, while “the sounds of the earth” 
are like the sounds of the wind which indicate the force and 
location of the wind. “The sounds of man” have a tendency 
for the expression of finite points of view which are neces- 
sarily one-sided. Argumentation does not prove what is 
right or wrong. In fact, both the victor and the vanquished 
in an argument may be wrong. Hence, finite points of view 
are only relative in validity. To view things from the point 
of view of what transcends the finite, i.e., the Tao, is what 
leads to the higher level of knowledge, for the dissolution of 
distinction between apparent opposites is the very essence 
of Tao. “Things differ, but they are alike in that they all 
constitute something and are good for something. They all 
equally come from the Tao. So they are united and become 
one”. What is really one can neither be discussed nor 
conceived, as itis not external to the person thinking. So, the 
“one” is unthinkable and inexpressible. As Ch’t Wu Lun 
sums it up: "Let us forget the distinction between right and 
wrong. Let us take our joy in the realm of the infinite and 
remain there”. 

_In a way, therefore, one may say that Chuang Tzu 
found an ingenious way of solving the early problem of the 
Taoists as to how to preserve life and avoid harm. He 
abolished the problem itself ! There is the end of the prob- 
lem if one attains unity with the universe in which there is 
unity of all things. This, again, is “the usefulness of the 
useless”. It is attained through “knowledge which is not 
knowledge”. It is the knowledge of the undifferentiable one 
which is attained by discarding knowledge which makes 
distinctions between things. 
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It may be apt to close this section with a description of 
the Tao in the words of Lao Tzuas translated by Lin Yutang. 
It constitutes the 32nd section of The Book of Tao entitled 
“Tao is like the Sea”. In a way it sums up all our discussions 
on the Tao in a nutshell. 


Tao is absolute and has no name. 

Though the uncarved wood is small, 

It cannot be employed (used as vessel) by anyone. 

If kings and barons can keep 

(this unspoiled nature), 

The whole world shall yield them lordship of thier own 
accord. 


The Heaven and Earth join, 
And the sweet rain falls, 
Beyond the command of man, 
Yet evenly upon all. 


Then human civilisation arose and there were names, 
Since names there were, 

It were well one knew where to stop for repose. 

He who knows where to stop for repose 

May from danger be exempt. 

Tao in the world 

May be compared 

To rivers that run into the sea. 


_ It is needless to say that the above must be read as a 
poetical statement of philosophy and not as a bland 
formulation of philosophical doctrines. 

We may close this chapter with a very brief reference 
to Taoist religion. It will always remain a mystery how the 
high philosophy of the Taoists got transformed into a 
theistic and supernatural religion. At what stage and under 
what conditions this happened is not, however, a mystery 
any longer. Taoist religion is steeped in gross superstition 
and a good lot of mystification. It is, as it were, a wild 
reaction against the purely collective religion of ancient 
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Chinese society. with its altars of the gods of soil and grain. 
From this to the individualistic religion of salvation is a long 
-~>weav and Taoist religion has trekked through that way. 

it is surmised that Chang Liang, a Taoist who died in 
187 B.C., was behind the overthrow of the Chhin empire and 
its replacement by a Han emperor. It was a Chang family 
that gave shape to Taoist religion during the first century 
A.D. The first official imperial sacrifice offered to Lao Tzu 
was in 165 A.D., and it was around this time that the 
institution of Taoist Religion struck deep roots. Buddhism 
had by then found its way into China and its monasticism 
found a replica in Taoist monasticism. Part of it might, 
however, be traced back to the hermit-philosophers of the 
Warring States period (4th Century B.C.). Khou Chhien- 
Chhi got himself the title of the ‘heavenly teacher’ (Thien 
Shih) and the long line of succession of these teachers vested 
with religious authority and political clout continued right 
up to the end of the 19th Century. The central power was 
located in Chiangsi in 1016 and remained there till 1930 
when the Red Army dispersed the retinue and broke all the 
jars in which the Taoists had “imprisoned the winds”, as 
local belief had it. During the 11th century came the voice of 
conventional morality from Chiangsi, the Taoist 
headquarters, which increasingly had to contend with 
Buddhism and Confucianism on the religious plane. 

The knell of philosophical Taoism was sounded by 
Kuo Hsiang, commentator of Chuang Tzu, when he not 
only accepted Confucius as a great teacher but also placed 
him above Lao Tzu. Kuo died in 312 A.D. and with him also 
died the strong resentment of the Taoists against the 
Confucians so powerfully articulated by Chuang Tzu. 
The doctrines of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu underwent 
unrecognisable changes at the hands of their 
commentators, viz., Kuo Hsiang and Hsiang Hsiu 
(c. 221-300 A.D.). So much so, the “unnameable Tao” of 
earlier. times became "Tao, the nothing” in their hands. 
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The universe, society and human needs came to be viewed 
as being in a state of flux, presumably under the inspiration 
of Buddhism. Kuo declared that “the past is dead while the 
present is living. If one attempts to handle the living with 
the dead, one will certainly fail.” Success, for Lao and 
Chuang, had not been what it meant to Kuo obviously. 
Strangely enough, some of these changes came to be 
introduced in the name of rationalism. “Live according to | 
oneself” became the later motto in the name of “practice of 
non-action” which had meant quite something else earlier. 
T’ien (Heaven), and sometimes T’ien Ti (Heaven and Earth), 
became the most important idea for propitiation. 
Another school of neo-Taoism, the school of 
sentimentalists, emphasised that “living according to 
nature” meant living in accordance with one’s own reason 
or impulse as opposed to the-customs and morals of the 
time. One must live according to tzu-jan, i.e., naturally and 
spontaneously, and not according to ming-chiao, i.e., 
institutions and morals. The search of pleasure of a rather 
coarse variety came to be garbed in Taoist colours. It was 
given out that only pleasure gives value to human life and 
it is solely in this that the purpose and aim of life consists. 
The Lieh-tzu of the 3rd century A.D. has a chapter entitled 
“Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure” and it became the final 
authority for this school of Taoists for whom hedonism is a 
way of life. The Shih-shuo records many unconventional 
activities among the “famous scholars”, the Seven Worthies 
of the Bamboo Grove. Their convivial conversations em- 
phasise action according to impulse. Wang Pi, a famous 
commentator on Lao-tzu, who belonged to the 3rd century 
A.D. described the sage as possessing ordinary emotions, 
and not as one “who disperses emotion with reason”. The 
sage thus cannot respond to things without joy or sorrow, 
though not ensnared by them. The status of Confucianism 
as the “official religion” was such by Wang Pi’s time that he, 
a Taoist, rated Confucius higher than Lao Tzu and Chuang 
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Tzu. He goes to the extent of remarking that the two of them 
kept speaking of non-being (Wu) precisely because they 
had not attained that state of mind, while Confucius never 
spoke of it as he had reached that stage. The Chin neo- 
Taoists developed an attitude towards sex also, which the 
highly embarrassed Fung Yu-Lan describes as “purely 
aesthetic rather than sensuous”. 

Lin Tung-chi, it is said, sees four types of Taoists, the 
rebel, the recluse, the rogue, and the returnist. Yang Chu, 
Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu delineate the Taoists of the first 
two types. Whether the neo-Taoists portray the two other 
types of Taoists may be left as a moot point. The statement, 
however, summarises the epoch-making as well as the 
sordid paths taken by Taoism in China, its highways and 
byways, its glorious and the not so glorious aspects. 
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4 
The Legalist School 


The most astounding and brazen- 
faced doctrines in Chinese philosophy 
belong to the legalist school, called Fa 
Chia. It belongs to the period when 
feudalism in China was getting trans- 
formed into full-fledged bureaucratism. 
Fa means “the pattern of law” and the 
school represents a group of political 
functionaries who believed that good 
government must be one based ona fixed 
code of law and not simply on the moral 
institutions as stressed by the Literati. If 
the Confucians are subtle supporters of 
the feudal order and act as the intellectual 
backbone of that order, the Legalists are 
the strong-armed henchmen of the tyr- 
anny of feudalism. They are the polaric 
opposite of the Taoists who positioned 
themselves among the people ; the legal- 
ists, on the contrary, stood ranged against 
the peopleanddidnot mince matters for 
the sake of concealing their intentions. 
Their interest is in the governance of 
human society, not processes of nature. 
The political theories of Taoism, includ- 
ing its emphasis on collectivism, must 
have been anathema for the Legalists for 
whom an authoritarian and draconian 
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method of rule was the safest and surest way of holding the 
people at bay. The school had its sway during the 4th and 
3rd centuries B.C., especially in the north-eastern state of 
Chhi. 

The general outlook of the legalist school is to glorify 
war. Agriculture receives only a secondary treatment. The 
Shang Chiin Shu says that “war is a thing that people hate, 
but he who succeeds in making people delight in war, . 
attains supremacy”. Naturally, scholars and merchants did 
not matter for the legalists. In fact, they opined that “trade 
should be hampered by heavy tolls, merchants repressed by 
sumptuary laws, wine and meat heavily taxed, and trade 
in grain forbidden”. For the kings and princes who had 
no direct dealings with the common people, some 
intermediaries were indeed required. They in turn needed 
realistic methods to keep the people under check as 
idealistic programmes, like the Confucian doctrines, did 
not suffice. Those who came up with novel solutions got 
elevated right up to the highest positions. They were called | 
the fang shu chih shih (men of method) which is only another 
name for the Legalists. 

3 There were two principles which governed the feudal 

society of early times, viz., li (rituals, social conduct) and 
hsing (penalties, punishments). Li was for the upper classes 
(chiin tzu) while hsing was for the ordinary people (shu jen 
or hsiao jen). As the Li Chi (Book of Rites) put it, "the Li do 
not go down to the common people; the hsing do not go up 
to the ministers”. Li in Confucianism was a complex of 
customs, ceremonies and the like. The Legalists wanted that 
to be substituted by hsien ting fa, i.e., laws fixed previously. 
Kungsun Yang, compared with Kautilya by Walter Ruben, 
defined Fa in his Shang Chiin Shu (Book of the Lord Shang) 
thus: " Law is the authoritative principle for the people, and 
is the basis of government ; it is what shapes the people”. 
The Shu Ching (Historical Classic) speaks of “punishment to 
end punishment” and that seems to have been the motto of 
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the Legalists who viewed government exclusively from the 
point of view of the rulers. To ensure power for the ruler and 
to make it foolproof was the principal objective. Qualities of 
the “sage” or superman for the rulers, which Confucius had 
envisaged, became redundant at the hands of the legalists. 
A few totalitarian methods and a-moral considerations 
were thus advocated unhesitatingly. Virtue, in their view, 
had nothing to do with goodness and such other attributes; 
it consisted simply in the adherence to law enjoined by the 
state. The unnecessary burden of culture, compassion and 
integrity in the individual only irritated the Legalists. Hence, 
they likened care for old age, living on others without 
employment, beauty, love, ambition and virtuous conduct 
to lice (liu shih kuan, meaning the six lice). They were 
“parasitic functions” which debilitated the state. Among 
other debilitating factors were such Confucian virtues as 
the study of the Odes and history Classics, Rites, Music, 
Filial piety, brotherly duty, etc. Presumably, family 
bondage had to be subordinated to loyalty for the State. 
Criticism of the army and being ashamed to fight were the 
worst vices conceivable. 

Confucius had placed filial piety among the high 
morals for conduct and had answered in the positive the 
question whether a son should conceal his father’s crime. In 
the conflict between love and law, the latter was to prevail 
under the dispensation of the Legalists. They measured 
human conduct and emotions as if they were quantifiable 
commodities. 

The synthesizer of this school was Han Fei Tzu of the 
royal house of the state of Han, the present day Western 
Honan province. A pupil of Hstin Tzu along with Li Ssu, he 
died in prison in 233 B.C. in the Chiin state because of some 
political intrigues with his former fellow-student. Ironically 
enough, Han Fei Tzu’s doctrines had been in practice in the 
Ch’in state more than in any other state. There were three 
groups earlier to Han Fei Tzu which identified certain 
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factors as the most important in politics and government. 
Shen Tao, a contemporary of Mencius, emphasised Shih 
(power, authority), Shen Pu-hai (died 337 B.C.) emphasised 
Fa (law or regulation), and Shang Yang emphasised Shu 
(method or art of statecraft). Han Fei Tzu considered all 
three as equally indispensable and called them “the 
implements of emperors and kings”. 

The traditional agrarian population of ancient China | 
had but few opportunities for wide travel. The old way of 
doing things, including agricultural operations, fascinated 
them. In philosophy also, one always relied on older 
authority and ideals. Even a new idea had to be mooted in 
the name of some older philosopher quite frequently. King 
Wen and the Duke of Chou were the venerable sage-rulers 
of the past for Confucians. Mo Tzu, about whom we shall 
know more in the next chapter, idolized the legendary king 
Yu. Mencius went farther back to Yao and Shun, while the 
Taoists beat them all by going to an earlier period still of 
Fu Hsi and Shen Nung. None of the above represents any | 
known historical personality. One positive factor about the 
Legalists is that they did not look to the hoary past for a 
golden age. They reasoned that the qualities of innocence 
and better virtue in the past became manifest not because of 
any innate superiority in goodness of the people, but 
because of better material circumstances. Further, Han Fei 
Tzu argues that some modern techniques have made the 
earlier techniques outmoded and obsolete and suggests 
that advocating the earliest techniques in preference to the 
new ones is quite ridiculous. The Legalists came to terms 
with reality by agreeing to find new measures to solve the 
new problems which new circumstances had created. The 
conception of History asa process of change is a remarkable 
aspect of the Legalists despite their many negative 
formulations. 

To meet the new political situation squarely the 
Legalists presented what they considered was the infallible 
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}method for the new government. The first step, 
accordingly, was to frame laws prescribing actions and 

| prohibitions. The ruler then was to watch the people’s 
conduct with his shih (authority). This was to be followed by 
reward and punishment for obedience and disobedience 
respectively. “The sage King”, they said, “does not depend 
on people doing good by themselves, but prevents them 
from doing wrong”. The key to that was not virtue, but law. 
It is not difficult to see how distant this view of man is from 
the one held by Mencius, for example. Even the personal 
example of good conduct by the ruler, which the 
Confucians valued very highly, became irrelevant for the 
Legalists. Law and authority made him a good ruler and 
nothing else. He need not himself possess the ability to 
make laws. He can get the right men for the job if only he is 
good at shu, i.e., the art of statecraft. He would then be able 
to “hold the actualities responsible for their names”. 
Actualities are individuals holding office and Names are 
the titles of office held. Each position involves a certain 
defined responsibility and the person on whom the office is 
conferred is required to fulfil his responsibility. Any failure 
to do so would invite punishment, while success would 
bring rewards. It is surprising that the Legalists expected 
punishment and rewards to work wonders without 
pausing to consider how one might go on punishing 
without ever getting a work done. 

_ The next question for the Legalists was how to 
identify persons best fitted for office. Shu supplied the 
answer again. In any case, incompetent persons would not 
dare to accept any office as the consequence of punishment 
would act asa deterrent force. Obviously, the Legalists were 
not aware of the Peter Principle that every executive is 
promoted to higher positions in the bureaucratic hierarchy 
till he occupies the position where he is inefficient. But, with 
a dependable coterie of administrators the ruler can practise 
Wu Wet, i.e. Non-action. He does nothing but there is 
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nothing not done, as the Taoists would put it. In the range 
of Chinese thought, the Taoists and Legalists are at extreme 
ends to each other. One believed in the essential innocence 
of man, while the other considered him essentially evil. One 
believed in freedom of the individual, while the other 
believed in exercising absolute control on the individuals. 
One was tender, the other ruthless. 

Asa further criticism of the Legalists we may notetwo | 
points before we close. One is already made by Hsiao 
Ching-fang. He observed that “the legalists wished to make 
law omnipotent, but the only result was that the emperor 
became omnipotent.” The immediate casualty was the status 
of the people. They were subjected to untold misery and 
tyranny. Han Fei Tzu, quite wittingly perhaps, laid “the 
ideological foundation for the advent of feudal autocracy.” 
The other criticism is from the Taoist standpoint. The basic 
objection of the Taoists to the Legalists’ position was that the 
methods advocated by them discounted the essential 
character of human behaviour and therefore bound to fail. 
Their verdict was that “those who pay insufficient regard 
to what may be ascertained about causes and intrinsic 
principles in Nature will exhaust themselves in trying to do 
the impossible”. 
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Mohism 


The Mohist School or Mo Chia was a 
close-knit organisation and not just an 
academic school of thought only 
indirectly influencing the currents of life. 
Under Mo Tzu, also called Mo Ti, it 
inculcated strict discipline and ability to 
intervene in the conflicts among states. 
Mo Ti’s thinking was more in line with 
the interests of the people and he was 
among the earliest to oppose Confucius. 
Often regarded as a militant preacher, he 
questioned the validity of traditional 
institutions and sought to replace them 
with something simpler, but more useful. 
A native of either Sung (in eastern Honan 
and Western Shantung) or Lu, he lived 
some time between 479 and 381 B.C. The 
Mo-tzu in 53 chapters is a collection of 
writings by himself and his followers. 

During the period of transition from 
feudalism to feudal bureaucratism many 
hereditary warriors who had always been 
the backbone of the armies of the Chinese 
states lost their positions and titles. They 
were called the hsieh or Yu hsieh, the 
knights-errant. The Shih Chih describes 
them as having been sincere, reliable, 
quick and decisive. Their professional _ 
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ethics was to serve their masters loyally by risking their own 
persons, if need be. Mo Tzu’s teaching was an extension of 
this ethics. His attitude towards earlier forms of society was 
ambivalent and he certainly did not regard feudalism of his 
times as something to be uprooted. To make it work better 
was all that he hoped for. Some window-dressing with con- 
cepts like “universal love” would make it appear more 
wholesome, he seems to have thought. But there are three _ 
doctrines in Mohism which make the school decisively 
attractive, the genuine praise for the Virtuous (chien ai), the 
concern for social solidarity (shang thung), and the 
condemnation of aggressive war (fei kung). Whatever would 
benefit the people (limin) naturally interested the Mohists. 

As different from the literati (Ju) who belonged mainly 
to the upper and middle classes, the Mohists came from the 
lower class of the common peopk (hsieh). That incidentally 
explains the hostility of the Mohists towards traditional 
institutions which were items of luxury from the common 
man’s point of view. Such, for example, were the elaborate 
rituals including funeral ceremonies, music, ete. 

We have earlier referred to the fidelity of the yu-hsieh 
to the ruler and the state. Any breach of this was to be 
penalised by the leader of the Mohist organisation, the 
Great Master (Chii Tzu) as he was called. Mo Tzu was the 
first Great Master of his group. The work Mo-tzu contains 
nine chapters on the tactics of fighting a defence war and the 
techniques of building equipment for the defence of city 
walls. The story is narrated of how Mo Tzu tried to prevail 
on the king of Ch’u not to attack the Sung. Kung-shu Pan, a 
noted mechanical inventor in the Ch’u court, demonstrated 
his instruments of attack. Mo Ti was more than a match for 
him and he too demonstrated before the king his own 
instruments of defence. The king gave up the plan of attack! 

As knights-errant the Mohists were not available for 
any and every chooser to fight, for they were against 
aggressive wars. They fought only in wars for self-defence. 
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Secondly, they opposed the attack on small states by the 
larger ones and therefore went in support of the smaller 
states during conflicts. It is in this context that they took a 
keen interest in the techniques of fortification and other 
military technology, which in turn made them the harb- 
ingers of the basic methods of science. That brings out the 
difference between the early and later Mohists also. The 
early Mohists mostly-confined themselves to ethics, social 
life and religion ; the later ones, however, expanded their 
areas of interest to include scientific logic, science, and 
- military technology. 

The starting point for Mohist philosophy is the 
criticism of Confucianism “which ruins the world in four 
ways’. The disbelief in gods and spirits preached by 
Confucians is supposed to be harmful as this disbelief 
“displeases the gods and spirits”. The people are led astray 
thus. Secondly, the Confucians prescribe and practise 
elaborate funeral ceremonies together with observing 
mourning for three years. This amounts to a wastage of 
wealth and energy. It is burdensome for the people. Thirdly, 
the Confucians lay stress on music which again results in 
wastage of wealth and energy. Finally, and most 
importantly, the Confucians underline the belief in 
pre- determined Fate which is most harmful to the people as 
laziness and resignation ensue from that belief. It is clear 
from these four criticisms that the Mohists, though basically 
status-quoist in their general approach, were reflecting the 
lower class point of view in life. The bewildering scholasti- 
cism of the Confucians not only overawed but also annoyed 
them. As opposed to the Confucians, therefore, the Mohists 
stood for economy of expenditure (chieh yung), economy in 
burial rites (chieh tsang), and condemnation of music, or 
ceremonial music, to be more accurate (fei yo). As Mo Tzu 
put it bluntly, “even long life does not suffice for their (i.e. 
the Confucians’) studies.... Their doctrine cannot meet the 
needs of the age, nor can their learning educate the people”. 
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On the more positive side Mo.Tzu’s signal 
contribution to philosophical thought lies in his 
enunciation of the concept of “all-embracing love”. He does 
not disapprove of the Jen and Yi (human-heartedness and 
righteousness), especially the former. Only, he makes it 
more comprehensive by injecting a new connotation which 
was possibly very important from the point of view of 
professional ethics of the hsieh class. This ethics was that 
within theirclass the hsieh “enjoy equally and suffer equally”. 
This is an inevitable component of the barracks culture or 
the battlefield camaraderie which the Mohist groups 
necessarily needed. All-embracing love, on which Mo Tzu 
devoted three chapters of his work, is thus a group concept 
which preaches that everyone should love everyone else 
equally and without discrimination. The distinction that he 
draws between the principles of discrimination and all- 
embracingness is supported by “three tests of judgment”. 
The principle of discrimination suggests that it is absurd to 
care for one’s friends as one does for oneself. All-embracing- 
ness controverts this principle. The question then is which 
is right. The “three tests”, viz., its basis, verifiability and 
applicability provide the answer. The basis fora “sound and 
right principle” is that it should be based on the “Will of 
Heaven and of the Spirits and on the deeds of the ancient 
sage-kings.” Its verifiability rests on “the senses of hearing 
and sight of the common people”. Unless, therefore, they 
pass the verdict in favour of the principle by declaring it to 
be right, the thing does not assume the character of what is 
right. The Will of Heaven is not enough; it has to be okayed 
by the common people. Lastly, its applicability consists in 
“adopting it in government and observing whether it is 
beneficial to the country and the people”. It is interesting to 
contrast the role assigned to the people in the Mohistand the 
Legalist schools respectively. Chronologically the Mohists 
ante-date the Legalists. The people move centrestage in 
Mohism. This is neutralised by the Legalist school through 
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its conversion of the people into mere objects of rule. 

The Mohists trace all calamities in the context of social 
and human relationships to the absence of all-embracing 
love and presence of hate and the inclination to injure 
others. It may take the form of a large state attacking a 
smaller one, the strong oppressing the weak, the many 
misusing and abusing the few, or the cunning one deceiving 
the simple one. The antidote to this type of “mutual 
discrimination” can only be all-embracingness. This may 
sound like a purely utilitarian argument, but we must 
remember that utilitarianism was never shunned in the 
sphere of Chinese philosophical thought. A rather more 
serious question for the Mohists was how to persuade 
people to love one another when the untiring instructions of 
those who know the proper principle proves insufficient. 
The Mohists were not too confident that people would love 
one another by reason of the fact that it is a beneficial thing 
todo soin the long run. They, therefore, adduced a number 
of religious and political sanctions in favour of all-embrac- 
ing love. The “Will of heaven” and the “Proof of the 
existence of spirits” are twosuchreligioussanctions. Heaven, 
which loves mankind and supervises the activities of men, 
especially of the rulers of men, desires that man should love 
others. So do the lesser spirits. | 

What is, however, significant in this is that the Mohists 
relied on rational analysis even while believing in the Will 
of Heaven and the spirits. This is beautifully illustrated ina 
story about Mo Tzu’s illness. Why should the spirits cause 
distress even toa man like Mo Tzu? “Are the spirits then not 
intelligent?” asked someone. Mo Tzu himself did not dis- 
credit the spirits. Instead, he said that there are various ways 
of contracting illness: Cold, heat, fatigue, etc. “If there be 
hundred doors and only one closed, will there not be ways 
by which robbers can enter?” he asked. In other words, pun- 
ishment by the spirits could be a cause for illness ; but 
it is only a sufficient cause, not the necessary cause. It 
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is a fairly remarkable progress in thought to invoke ration- 
alism as anally in the analysis of events even while not fully 
renouncing the spirits as agents of such events. We may 
look at another illustration to see how far ahead of his times 
Mo Tzu was. It would appear that he was once asked by a 
fortune-teller not to go north as he was dark and the black 
dragon of the north was going to be killed that day. Mo Tzu 
adduced a number of statements on colours and said that if . 
the fortune-teller’s suggestion had to be honoured, then 
there could be no travel anywhere. 

Quaintly enough, however, the Mohists mixed their 
rationalism with a strong religious sentiment. “Obedience 
to the Will of Heaven is the standard of righteousness”, they 
said. The ghosts of the dead are supposed to be keeping a 
watch on the morality of the living. But how does one know 
that the ghosts and the spirits exist ? The answer is simple: 
How can you ignore the testimony of the people who say 
that they exist ? In the same breath, they denounced Fate (Fei 
ming) as being detrimental to industry and frugality. They — 
did not bother to put forth any philosophical argument 
other than the pragmatic one of the evil effects of fatalism on 
human behaviour and society in justification of their stand 
against fate. How to rationalise the belief in the Will of 
Heaven while also denouncing Fate was not a question that 
presented any problem for Mo Tzu. Possibly the prevailing 
opinion of the people in favour of the Will of Heavenand the 
negative consequences of the belief in fate were enough 
ground for him to reconcile the two. On behalf of the people 
he invoked the Will of Heaven to persuade rulers to display 
kindness, so that “the starving may have food, those 
suffering from cold may have clothes, and the toilers may 
have some rest”. 

One can understand the rigours of life that the 
common people went through during Mo Ti’s times from 
the above as also from the overall tone of his philosophy. If 
circumstances had not been formidable, it is reasonable to 
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suppose that he would have advocated revolt against the 
ruling authority. The next best thing he could do was to 
wish for pious things. Thus, while explaining the origin of 
the state Mo Tzu mentions that the authority of the ruler is 
derived from two sources, namely, the Will of the People 
and the Will of Heaven. People must accept the absolute 
authority of the ruler for the sake of a standard ; else, there 
will be as many standards as there are people. That Mohism 
presents no stumbling block to feudalism must be evident 
from this. Without the ruler’s authority, Mo Tzu argues, 
there will be disorder and human society will be like the 
society of birds and beasts. To obviate this difficulty, “they 
selected the most virtuous and most able man of the world, 
and established him as the Son of Heaven”. Mo Tzu is 
cleverly mute on the question as to who is this “they”. It is 
convenient for scholars to take the “they” to signify “the 
ancients”. One likes to think that Mo Tzu himself was aware 
of the absurdity in the argument which is like this: He is the 
ruler anyway ; so he is invested with authority. Better, 
therefore, call him the Son of Heaven, a virtuous and able 
man. He is not chosen as king because of his virtues, but it is 
the other way round ; he is bestowed with virtues because 
he is in any case king. Mo Tzu concluded that “Gods and 
spirits established the State and Cities and installed rulers... 
to procure benefits for the people and eliminate their 
adversaries”. On the basis of this, Mo Tzu issues the man- 
date that everything shall be reported to the superior and 
“what the superior thinks to be right or wrong, all shall 
think to be right or wrong”. Another fallout from this is: 
“Always agree with the superior ; never follow the infe- 
rior’. 

As already noted, the primary function of the State 
and its ruler is “to unify the standards”. Without it, people 
will return to “the state of nature” which is disorder and 
chaos. With one stroke Mohism has eliminated the ultimate 
legitimate and desirable objective of man according to the 
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Taoist philosophers, namely, “to return to the State of 
Nature”. Notwithstanding this, however, the Mohists 
outlined a broadly scientific perspective for the under- 
standing of Nature. Their emphasis on perception, causal- 
ity, the agreement-difference nexus in reasoning and the 
relationship between the part and the whole clearly 
provides for a system of logic with considerable potential. 
Added to this, Mo Tzu’s theory of knowledge displays . 
elements of materialism in that he stipulates that the criteria 
of authentic knowledge are proof by facts and objective 
result. In this connection, one may note that six chapters of 
the Mo tzu (chapters 40 to 45) possess a special logical 
interest. Chapters 40 and 41, called the “Canons”, expound 
certain logical, moral, mathematical and scientific ideas. 
The next two chapters (42 and 43) give “expositions of the 
Canons”, while “Major” and “Minor” illustrations are 
provided in chapters 44 and 45. These chapters also contain 
a logical refutation of the School of Names whose tenets we 
shall be discussing in the next chapter. These six chapters _ 
are sometimes referred to as the “Mohist canons”. They 
purport to develop epistemological and logical theories to 
defend the common sense point of view as against the 
sophistry of the School of Names. 

The epistemological position of the “Mohist canons” 
is to uphold a sort of simple realism. There is a knowing 
faculty by which one knows when it is confronted with an 
object of knowledge. The sense organs and the Mind 
together constitute the means for obtaining knowledge. The 
Mind interprets the impressions of external objects brought 
to it by the sense organs. Knowledge thus obtained is 
threefold : that derived through the personal experience of 
the knower, that transmitted to the knower by authority, 
and that obtained through Inference. Knowledge is four- 
fold from the point of view of the objects of knowledge : 
knowledge of names, actualities, correspondence and 
action. The first two and their relationship interested the 
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School of Names. To the Mohists, “Name” meant “that with 
which one speaks about a thing” and “Actuality” meant 
“that about which one speaks”. In other words, Actuality 
and Name are the subject and predicate of a proposition like 
“This is a flower’. Correspondence is “that which knows 
what name corresponds to what actuality”. It is with a 
knowledge of correspondence that one makes propositions 
in which “names and actualities pair with each other”. 
Knowledge of Action is “knowledge of how to doa thing”. 

The chapter on “Minor illustrations” contains a 
discussion on Dialectic “which makes clear the distinction 
between right and wrong”. It also helps in discriminating 
between order and disorder and the like. In short, “it 
examines the principles of names and actualities, and 
removes doubts and uncertainties”. Further, “it observes 
the happenings of all things and investigates the order and 
relation between the various judgments”. The text refers to 
seven methods in which Dialectic functions. Seven types of 
judgment are possible this way: particular, hypothetical, 
imitative (or deductive), comparative, parallel, analogical 
and inductive (i.e. extending to what is not known from 
what is known). The text distinguishes between two kinds 
of causes, the necessary cause (“with which something may 
not necessarily be so, but without which it will never be so”) 
and the necessary and sufficient cause (“with which some- 
thing will necessarily be so, and without which it will never 
be so”). The Mohists obviously did not recognise the 
sufficient cause (“with which something will necessarily be 
so, but without which it may or may not be so”) 
independently. It may be noted in passing that Mo Tzu uses 
his Dialectic for clarifying and defending the philosophical 
position of his school concerning all-embracingness, the 
Will of Heaven, the Will of Man, etc. 

A word about the later Mohists may not be 
unwarranted here. They developed the epistemology and 
dialectic of Mo Tzu no further than he had himself done. 
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Their chief interest was in the further consolidation of the 
utilitarian approach already outlined by their principal 
exponent. They maintain that all human activities aim at 
obtaining benefit and avoiding harm. Accordingly, what is 
beneficial is also what is good. Thus, in Mo Tzu’s chapter on 
“Major illustrations” it is pointed out that it may at times be 
necessary to cut a finger in order to preserve the hand. A 
lesser harm in order to avoid a bigger one is no harmatall. | 
“Of the benefits, choose the greatest ; of the harms, choose 
theslightest”. This serves as the foundation for later Mohists 
to define what is good and what is beneficial. They first 
define what is beneficial as “that with the obtaining of 
which one is pleased”, and then proceed to define the 
virtues (“what is good”) in the light of this concept. Even all- 
embracing love must pass this test if it has to be accepted as 
virtue. The later Mohists establish the necessity of virtues 
like all-embracing love by raising and answering all kinds 
of objections. For example, it is pointed out as an objection 
to all-embracing love that the number of men being infinite 
and infinity being incompatible with all-embracing love, 
the concept is impractical. The objection is cleared with the 
statement that “what is supposed to be unlimited is 
limited”. 

Another contribution of the later Mohists is in the 
form of a criticism of other schools and replying to the 
criticism of their school by others. The “Mohist Canons” 
had already taken cudgels against the School of Names. 
The later Mohists added the Taoists to the list of those to be 
repudiated. Whatever the truth of their criticism of other 
schools and however weak their justification of their own 
doctrines, it is a fact that the Mohists, more than any other 
school in ancient China, made a serious attempt to develop 
a clear system of epistemology and logic. And that remains 
their most significant contribution to philosophical 
thought. 
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The School of Names, called Ming 
Chia, is interested in the distinction 
between, and relation to each other of, 
Names and Actualities. It is generally 
conceded that the philosophers of this 
school are more like sophists than like 
logicians or dialecticians. The members 
of this school were called Pien che (de- 
baters or disputers) and the professed 
aim of the school is to establish the rela- 
tionship between ming (name) and shih 
(actuality). As briefly explained in the 
previous chapter, the contrast between- 
ming and shih corresponds to the contrast 
between the subject and predicate in 
propositions like “this is a flower” and 
“Mythri is a baby”. “This” and “Mythri” 
are shih (actualities), while “flower” and 
“baby” are ming (names). The representa- 
tives of this school are known for their 
paradoxical statements, readiness to dis- 
pute, denial of what others affirmed and 
vice-versa. What Chuang Tzu, the Taoist, 
puts into the mouth of the chief spokes- 
man of this school, Kung-sun Lung, aptly 
summarises the outlook and method of 
the school: "I have unified similarity and 
difference, and separated hardness and 
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whiteness. I have proved the impossible as possible and af- 
firmed what others deny. I have controverted the know- 
ledge of all philosophers and refuted all arguments brought 
against me”. It is a tall claim to make when he avers that he 
has “controverted the knowledge of all philosophers”, but 
what is of greater relevance is that his own addition to the 
fund of philosophical knowledge is rather meagre. 

Teng Hsi, Hui Shih, T’uan and Kung-sun Lung are 
among the more important leaders of this school. Teng Hsi’s 
works are not preserved, but he is known to have been a 
notorious lawyer of his times. There is a work called the 
Teng-hsi-tzu, but it is a spurious work attributed to him. 
Belonging to the Cheng state, he was the adversary of Tzu 
- Ch’an, the minister, whom he frustrated in many law- 
suits. A man itching for debates, he had no scruples about 
what is right and what is wrong. His standards fluctuated 
depending on who he was arguing for or against. The story 
is narrated about him in Li - shih - ch'un - ch’iu that oncea 
boatman who had picked up the body of a drowned man in 
the Wei river demanded a heavy sum froma relative of the 
dead man for handing over the body to him. The man ap- 

‘proached Teng Hsi who counselled patience saying: "Wait, 
nobody else has claimed the body”. Meanwhile, the boat- 
man also approached him to receive the same counselling, 
this time with the words: “Wait, there is nobody else from 
whom the body may be claimed”. The story only shows 
how Teng Hsi was a master of “the letter of the law”. It is 
interesting to know that representatives of this school were 
disparaged in the accounts given about them. They must 
have been stumbling blocks in the feudal dispensation of 
what went in the name of “justice”. Whether they substan- 
tially helped the ordinary people thereby is doubtful, but 
they surely made a fortune for themselves by making 
“justice” appear ridiculous. There was no real contribution 
to philosophy as such by Teng Hsi apart from directing 
greater attention to names instead of to actualities. The 
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general was, to him, of greater importance than the particu- 
lar, and this constituted the spirit of the school as a whole. 

The real makers of this school were Hui Shih and 
Kung-sun Lung, each representing a particular tendency 
within the school. They laid emphasis on “relative actual- 
ity” and “absolute name” respectively. Hui Shih is reputed 
to have prepared the law for king Hui of Wei (370-319 B.C.) 
and the law is said to have been considered as good by the 
people. He lived some time between 350 and 260 B.C. and 
belonged to the Sung state in Honan province of today. He 
was premier of king Hui of Wei. His name is associated with 
what is called the “having-no-thickness-theory”. Kung-sun 
Lung belonged to Weias can be made out from the story that 
a pact between the states of Chao and Ch’in existed when 
Ch’in attacked Wei and Chao supported Wei, an event that 
evoked a protest from Ch’in. Kung-sun Lung is credited 
with the remark then that Chao also could protest for the 
violation of the pact by Ch’in by saying that they (the Chao) 
wanted to save Wei while the Ch’in were obstructing that. 
The period of his philosophical activity was 284-259 B.C. In 
philosophy his name is associated with what is called the 
“hardness-and-whiteness-theory”. 

The real difference between the two is only formal as 
will become clear if we look at their analyses of names in 
their relationship with actualities. In the proposition “This 
is a flower”, “this” refers to an impermanent concrete actu- 
ality, whereas “flower” refers to an unchanging abstract 
category or name. The “name” is absolute while “actuality” 
is relative. Similarly, “beauty” isa name that indicates what 
is absolutely beautiful, but “a beautiful thing” is an actuality 
that is only relatively so. This amounts to a recognition of 
the universals as distinct from the concrete things. The 
“generality” is permanent, while the particular thing in 
which it is manifest is not so. The general is designated as 
chih and the particular as wu. 

Hui Shih’s works have been lost, but his ideas are de- 
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ducible from a series of “ten points” recorded by the Taoist 
Chuang-tzu. The “points” are in the form of paradoxical 
statements only seemingly. In reality, they convey the idea 
of Names and Actualities, and the relativity of things. Thus, 
the first “point” reads: “The greatest has nothing beyond 
itself, and is called the Great One. The smallest has nothing 
within itself, and is called the Small One”. It is an analytical 
proposition which asserts nothing about the “actual” as it | 
does not say anything about what, in the actual world, is the 
greatest and the smallest. It only mentions abstract concepts 
or Names, viz., the Greatest and the Smallest. There is a 
story entitled the “Autumn flood” according to which the 
Spirit of the Yellow River moved down proudly to the sea 
during the flood only to realise that it was, thougha “great” 
river, quite “small”. The Spirit of the Sea may have to realise 
likewise that it is smaller than Heaven and Earth, but not so 
small as the tip of a hair. That is why the Spirit of the Sea 
declared that “what men know is less than what they don’t. 
The time when they are alive is less than when they aren’t. 
So, how can we know what is smallest and what is biggest?” 
Generally speaking, however, the smallest is that which has 
no formand the biggest is that which cannot be enclosed by 
anything else. To say that “heaven and earth are the great- 
est” and “the tip of a hair is the smallest” is only to makea | 
synthetic proposition. They may both prove to be false, their 
truth being only contingent. The basis of truth lies in expe- 
rience and the two statements are true in the sense that 
through actual experience we may never be able to decide 
what is the biggest and what the smallest. They, i.e., the 
biggest and the smallest, are thus absolute and unchanging 
concepts. But the qualities and differences of actual concrete 
things are not so ; they are relative and liable to change. 
That brings us to the remaining “points” which illus- 
trate the relativity of things. Point two: “That which has no 
thickness cannot be increased (in thickness), yet itis so great 
that it may cover one thousand miles”, meaning that the 
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lowest limit of the quality of thickness is simply indetermin- 
able. Point three: “The heavens are as low as the earth ; 
mountains are on the same level as marshes”. Point four: 
“The sun at noon is the sun declining ; the creature born is 
the creature dying”, meaning that all is changeable and 
changing. Point five: “Great similarity differs from little 
similarity”, suggesting that all things are in a way similar 
and yet different another way. Take words like men, 
animals and beings, where each successive category repre- 
sents a more universal category than the preceding one. As 
belonging to the universal category they are similar, but as 
possessing its own individuality each thing is different 
from the other. Point six: “The south has no limit and yet has 
a limit”, meaning that both the limited and unlimited are 
only relatively so. Point Seven: “I go to the State of Ytieh 
today and arrived there yesterday”, yesterday of today 
having been today only yesterday, and today of today 
being yesterday of tomorrow. The simple idea is that past 
and present are so called in relation to something. Point 
eight: “Connected rings can be separated”, that is, construc- 
tion and destruction are relative. Point nine: “I know the 
centre of the world. It is north of Yen (the extreme north of 
China) and south of Yiieh (the extreme south of China)”. It 
means that the world is boundless and therefore has no 
particular centre. Point ten: “Loveall things equally ; Heaven 
and earth are one body”, meaning that everything is con- 
stantly changing and logically, therefore, all are one. 
-Kung-sun Lung was an even greater sophist than Hui 
Shih. While Hui Shih emphasised that actualities, i-e., par- 
ticular concrete things, are relativeand impermanent, Kung- 
sun Lung shifted the emphasis to Names, i.e. things in the 
general abstraction, as being absolute and permanent. He is 
known for his two Discourses, one on the white horse and 
the other on hardness and whiteness. The propositions are: 
“A white horse is not a horse” and “Hardness and white- 
ness are separate”. The first proposition is, according to 
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him, provable in three ways. Firstly, the three items in the 
proposition have different intentions, “white” indicating 
colour, “horse” indicating shape, and another “horse” indi- 
cating a thing. That which denotes colour is not the same as 
that which denotes shape. Secondly, “Horse” may be of any 
colour, but “white horse” rules out all other colours. “Horse” 
neither excludes nor includes any colour, but “white horse” 
does both. What clinches the issue is that that which is not . 
excluded is not the same as that which is excluded. Thirdly, 
there is always a difference in the extension of terms. 
Hypothetically there can bea horse without a colour. In any 
case, there is a difference between two universals, namely, 
horseness and white-horseness. 

The other proposition — “Hardness and whiteness 
are separate” — can be proved in two ways, according to 
Kung-sun Lung. The epistemological argument is that in 
the expression “hard white stone” you have two categories 
and not three. What is sensed is the hardness or whiteness 
of the stone separately through touch or sight. So, there is a 
hard stone ora white stone, but none like a hard white stone 
perceivable. The metaphysical argument is that hardness 
and whiteness are unspecified as universals in relation to 
the particular object. They are manifest in any or all hard 
and white objects. Hypothetically they can exist even if 
there were to be no object of hardness and whiteness. It is 
thus proved that the two are separate. Derk Bodd has 
rightly pointed out that put in terms of modern philosophic 
language what Kung-sun Lung says is that “particular 
things in the universe are made up of an indefinite number 
of universals which remain ever unchanging and distinct 
from one another, although the physical objects in which 
they are temporarily manifested and combined may change 
or disappear”. , 

It must be further noticed that the discussions of Teng 
Hsi, Hui Shih and Kung-sun Lung, as of all sophists in the 
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School of Names, are a mere play of words and concepts, 
and not an interpretation or estimation of Reality. It was a 
school with a purely theoretical interest in philosophy and 
it had no direct relation to the happenings in society. Hui 
Shih was even for “the abolition of honourable positions”, 
something that Confucians, Legalists and Mohists would 
have abhorred, but that was not his creed ; nor did he 
suggest why or how it could be so. Hstin Tzu made a 
comment on them which retains validity even today, and 
not only on these sophists alone either: “They specialised in 
the definition of names, but lost sight of human feelings. 
They were subtle but could not satisfy real needs ; critical 
but useless; worked much but with few results”. 
Discussing the potentialities that the Mo Chia and 
Ming Chia possessed for their contribution to the develop- 
ment ofscientific thought inancient China, Joseph Needham 
points out that “the thinkers of these schools attempted to 
lay foundations upon which the world of the natural sci- 
ences could have been built. Perhaps the most significant 
thing about them is that they show an unmistakable ten- 
dency towards dialectical rather than Aristotelian logic, ex- 
pressing it in paradox and antinomy, conscious of the 
entailed contradiction and kinetic reality”. Giving some 
margin for an overestimation of the potentiality of the 
School of Names for some serious scientific pursuits, it must 
be noted that the school missed the bus very narrowly on at 
least two major questions, namely, indestructibility of matter 
and atomism. The place in the sun would surely have been 
theirs if they had taken the next few logical steps after 
making some very bold and incisive observations as, for 
example, one witnesses in the following paradox of Hui 
Shih’s: “If a stick one foot long is cut in half everyday, it will 
still have something left after ten thousand generations”. 
The aid of a little more of logic and a little less of sophistry 
would have made all the difference. As matters stood, 
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however;.they were hampered by too much of sophistry 
which paled into insignificance the abundant logical wit 
that they showed signs of. 
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With the Yin - Yangschool we come 
to a much talked about school in Chinese 
philosophy no doubt, but content-wise it 
is less edifying as ethics and less inspiring 
as philosophy. Its popularity with the 
historians of Chinese philosophy is per- 
haps directly proportional to the deep 
mystification that it is inured with. The 
Yin-Yang Chia may rightly be designated 
as the school of cosmologists, as Fung Yu- 
lan does. The main thrust of this school is 
that Yin and Yang are the two major prin- 
ciples, one female and the other male, 
whose combination and interaction are at 
the root of all universal phenomena. In- 
separable from the theory of the Yin- Yang 
forces is the theory of the Five Elements 
and must, therefore, naturally be dis- 
cussed along with it. The most important 
text in Chinese philosophy concerning 
this school of thoughtis the Book of Changes 
which is replete with the mystification of 
numbers and their combinations, and the 
hexagrams with their proneness for mul- 
tiple and impossible interpretations. 
Needham sees in the Book of Changes, 
called the I Ching, “the scientific, or rather 
proto-scientific, use of elaborate symbolic 
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structure”. 

The occultists were called Fang shih in ancient China 
and they usually belonged to six classes depending on what 
and how they practised their occult arts. Astrology, Alma- 
nacs, Five Elements, Divination with stalks of the milfoil 
plant, tortoise shell or ox bones, Other forms of Divination, 
and the System of Forms were the six areas of interest and 
the means for occultism for differentindividualsand groups. . 
The aristocratic families had experts of all or some of these 
branches attached to their families during the feudal Chou 
dynastic period. The experts got scattered after the disinte- 
gration of feudalism and its consolidation as feudal bureau- 
cratism. The practice of the occult arts among the people 
then became more extensive than before. Astrology ar- 
ranged the 28 constellations in order, noted the progres- 
sions of the five planets and the sun and moon and thereby 
foretold the fortunes and misfortunes. The Almanacs were 
concerned with the arrangement of the four seasons, adjust- 
ment of the time of the equinoxes and solstices and note the © 
concordance of the periods of the sun, moon and five 
planets to forecast the fortunes. It was presumed that the 
Five Elements arose from the revolutions of the Five Powers 
and that served as the basis for occultism. For Divination 
with Milfoil stalks, one manipulated them to produce nu- 
merical combinations and thereby made forecasts. We have 
referred to Divination with the tortoise shell and ox bones 
in the first chapter itself while discussing the historicity of 
the early Shang dynasty. There were other forms of Divina- 
tion besides the more popular milfoil and tortoise shell 
methods. Finally, occultism with the System of Forms was 
related to some form of physiognomy. 

Itis clear from the above that, likein other civilisations 
of the world, occultism served as the first source of scientific 
thought and speculation in China also to begin with. Its 
superstitious character notwithstanding, early Magic tries 
to interpret Nature in a positive way and to harness it for 
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man’s benefit through an understanding of its processes. 
That surely is no justification, incidentally, for continuing to 
be under the spell of superstition, because Magic and Sci- 
ence get separated after the early phase of coexistence. 
Identification of the Natural forces and a rudimentary 
explanation of their functioning is what one might expect at 
that early stage. The Yin-Yang School performs this task in 
the history of Chinese thought. 

Tsou Yen (c. 350-270 B.C.) of the state of Ch’i, consid- 
ered to be the real founder of Chinese scientific thought, 
was the originator of the theory of the Five Elements. The 
Yin-Yang School owes its origin to him, although it is 
possible that many of the ideas of this School were in 
existence even before him. In which case, he must be consid- 
ered as the systematiser of the School rather than its founder. 
Somewhat close to the Taoist doctrines in some respects, the 
Yin-Yang School has its basis in the naturalist approach. But 
unlike the Taoists, Tsou Yen did not shun court life. In fact, 
he is reputed to have been honoured by many kings whom 
he presumably conquered with his amazing theory of the 
correlation of colours and dynasties. He is said to have been 
~avoluminous author, but his works are lost. We, however, 
get to know of his views from the Shih chi (Historical 
Records). His method, according to this source, was to start 
examining small things and then extend to the large ones 
and finally reach the limitless. He thus began classifying 
mountains, rivers, birds, beasts, soils, etc., “and then went 
beyond what man had seen and known”. He also outlined 
a philosophy of history by analysing his own times and 
then going backstage by stage into antiquity. He discovered 
a cyclical process which was “in accordance with the revo- 
lutions and transformations of the Five Powers”. Each 
power, as already hinted, is connected with a colour and a 
dynasty. 

The five elements recognised in Chinese philosophy 
through the Yin-Yang school are Water, Fire, Wood, Metal 
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and Earth. They are referred to as Wu Hsing and each of 
them has its own nature. They are not static, but dynamic 
and interact among themselves. Hsing means ‘to act’ or ‘to 
do’; hence wu hsing, the five elements, also means “five 
activities” or “five agents”. They are also called the “five 
powers” (Wu te). The first occurrence of wu hsing is traced to 
the “Grand Norm” (Hung fan) which is a chapter in the Book 
of History. The theory is attributed to king Yti, the mythical 
founder of the Hsia dynasty during the 22nd century B.C., 

while the Grand Norm chapter itself belongs only to the 4th 
- 3rd centuries B.C. The five elements were arranged in 
different orders, the cosmogonic, the mutual production 
and the mutual conquest orders, to name only a few, and in 
course of time they pervaded every conceivable category of 
things that could be classified in fives. Extremely elaborate 
and seemingly symbolic correlations were made in the 
context of the five elements, called in Chinese as Chin, Mu, 
Shui, Huo and Thu. What started as a serious effort “to reach 
a provisional classification of the basic properties of mate- 
rial things” took the form of a frivolous and pointless attri- 
bution of qualities, powers and correlations. Indeed, this 
reached such proportions that all happenings in human 
history — past, present and future — came to be regarded 
as reflections or results of the corresponding happenings or 
changes at the lower levels of the elements. That is how the 
elements came to be viewed as accessories in the matter of 
prognostication and divination right from the 3rd century 
B.C. A Confucian text of this period, the Ch’un Ch’iu Fan Lu 
by Tung Chung-shu about whom we shall havea few things 
to say later on, not only assimilated this view with its own 
doctrine but added its own mystification to the idea by 
saying that correlations with the five elements were really 
“the calculations of Heaven”. Each member of society is 
assigned a position of king, minister, father, son, etc., ac- 
cording to the manifestation and operation of the elements, 
and hence none has the option to transgress the role and 
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work of that particular position. “The five elements corre- 
spond to the actions of filial sons and loyal ministers”, as the 
Text puts it. 

The elements have theix-.respective properties. It is 
thus the nature of water to moisten and descend, of fire to 
flame and ascend, of wood to be crooked and straightened, 
of metal to yield and be modified, and of earth to provide for 
sowing and reaping. Individuals or a category of individu- 
als may be endowed with qualities of one or more elements. 
For example, the king has the qualities of Fire ; hence, he 
should govern. Or, it may be the other way, too. That is, the 
king governs and hence has the qualities of fire. It is the pre- 
rogative of others, therefore, to be willingly subdued before 
the fire. 

Closely linked with the elements are such functions as 
appearance, speech, vision, hearing and thought, and such 
indications as rain, sunshine, heat, cold, wind and seasona- 
bleness. Their regularity or otherwise result in favoura- 
bleness or otherwise, especially for the sovereign. So, sea- 
sonable rain means solemnity for him, while steady rain 
would mean madness. Good sunshine means regularity, 
but steady sunshine would mean insolence (of some subor- 
dinate towards the sovereign). From such assumptions 
arose a theory of “the mutual influence between nature and 
man”. The interactions were given teleological and mecha- 
nistic interpretations severally. Thus any wrong conduct of 
the king would rouse anger in Heaven which would lead to 
abnormal natural phenomena, which in turn would re- 
dound on the king in the form of some chaotic situation in 
the kingdom. The mechanistic interpretation of the interac- 
tion between the elements and man held as a postulate the 
view that the universe being a mechanism, any disorder in 
one part would automatically result in a disorder in other 
parts. So, bad conduct, no matter whose, will automatically 
disturb nature and lead to abnormal phenomena. The crux 
of the matter is that good and bad conduct are first defined 
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with reference to the social formation, and then verified 
with reference to the manifestation and operation of the 
Elements. Thus, the Yiieh Ling (“the Monthly Commands”) 
of the 3rd century B.C., later embodied in the Li Chi (Book of 
Rites), prescribes the duties for the king and the people 
month by month in sucha way as “to retain harmony with 
the forces of nature”. Accordingly, in spring there shall be 
no warlike operations for the king and no cutting down of . 
trees for the people. Any violation of the harmony of the 
month shall lead to the manifestation of abnormal 
phenomena. 

Similarly, the directions are correlated with certain 
properties of the elements. For example, south is the direc- 
tion of heat, and north of cold. Not very unnatural if it is re- 
membered that China is in the northern hemisphere of the 
Globe. Further, the seasons are correlated with the four 
points of the Compass. We thus arrive at equations like the 
following: South=Summer=Hot=Power or Element of Fire; 
North=Winter=Cold=Water; East=Spring=Growth=Wood; | 
and West=Autumn=No Growth or End of Growth=Metal. 
(The Earth Element has no fixed season or direction ; it is the 
central of the Five Powers and occupies the central point of 
the Compass). i 

It would be futile to search for logical relationships 
and scientific attribution of qualities in this mumbo-jumbo 
of the correlation of the Elements with seasons, directions 
and so on. An even more basic point is whether at all the 
recognition of the Five Elements in water, fire, wood, metal 
and earth has any fundamental validity. Air is nowhere in 
the picture in this scheme of things. Wood and Metal are, 
perhaps, no more elemental after Earth is accorded the 
status of an Element. All the same, the theory of the Five 
Elements was used for the interpretation of the structure of 
the universe. The theory, however, was found inadequate 
to explain the origin of the world. That task was performed 
by the Yin and Yang forces. 
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In the course of the discussion of the meanings of Tao 
in an earlier chapter (ch.3), we saw how the non-Taoist 
_ schools also use the concept of Tao extensively to explain the 
universe. "The Prime Mover or the impersonal first cause 
lying behind the physical universe” is one of the meanings 
of Tao. It is from that that all beings have evolved. This Tao 
is supposed to manifest itself in the form of two all-inclusive 
principles, namely, Yin and Yang. It is the interplay and 
interaction of these two that gives rise to the five primary 
elements that we discussed above. As already noted, the 
five elements combine and recombine in a variety of ways 
to produce all things in the universe, including Heaven and 
Earth, which are preponderantlyYang andYin 
respectively. The dualism of the two forces is conceived as 
being based on mutual harmony and not hostility or rivalry. 

Fung Yu-lan describes the Yin-Yang School as repre- 
senting “a scientific tendency in so far as it tries to give a 
positive interpretation to natural events in terms solely of 
natural forces”. Scholars like Needham go much further 
and see “some elements of the structure of the world as 
modern science knows it prefigured in the speculations” of 
this School. Without meaning the least offence to these two 
towering personalities, who more than anyone else have 
laid bare the profound achievements of ancient China in 
philosophy and science before the world, one might say that 
several formulations of the Yin-Yang School throw cold 
water on the enthusiastic claims made on its behalf. The 
philosophical use of the terms Yin andYang goes back to 
the 4th century B.C. and sometimes they are regarded as 
darkness and light respectively. More to the point is the fact 
that two lines of thought were independently developed in 
ancient China by way of an interpretation of the origin and 
structure of the universe. One is what the Yin-Yang concepts 
adumbrate and the other is what the Appendices to the Book 
of Changes contain. The two got intermingled later on, which 
was as early as in 110 B.C. when Ssu-ma Tan compiled his 
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Historical Records where the two are lumped together as one 
School, the Yin-Yang School. By and large, the theories of 
this school are an attempt — sometimes feeble and some- 
times baffling —to explain the multifarious enigma that one 
encounters in the physical and social worlds of reality. 
Granet once suggested that the Yin-Yang theory is con- 
nected with “the social manifestations of sex-differences in 
early Chinese society, (as in) the seasonal festivals where the _ 
young people chose their mates and danced in ceremonial 
formations which symbolised the eternal and profound 
duality in Nature”. Needham who accords his partial ap- 
proval to this understanding cautions us against dismissing 
the Yin-Yang speculations, along with the theories of the 
Five Elements, their symbolic correlations, the number- 
mysticism, etc., as gross superstition or “simply a variety of 
primitive thought”. He has also suggested different ap- 
proaches for a better and proper understanding of these 
speculations. 

Without going into the details, which in any caseis be- . 
yond the competence of the present writer, a very brief 
summary of some doctrines of the School alone will be 
attempted here. It has already been mentioned that Yang 
and Yin are referred to as the forces of Light and Darkness 
respectively. Or, they are forces of sunshine-and shadow, 
too. They are also regarded as cosmic principles or forces 
representing masculinity, activity, heat, brightness, dry- 
ness, hardness, etc., on the one hand and femininity, passi- 
vity, cold, darkness, wetness, softness, etc., on the other. A 
rather crude way of explaining them as the male and female 
forces is not also wanting. But a more accurate way is to 
describe them as primary principles with whose interaction 
the universe is produced. The theory received an intricate 
treatment in the Book of Changes where bewildering state- 
ments, laborious categorisations, imputing of extraordi- 
nary import to statements, numbers, etc., are found aplenty. 
For instance, the Book works out eight trigrams and sixty- 
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four hexagrams with the permutation and combination of 
three and six divided or undivided lines each, where the 
divided lines represent the Yin principles and the undi- 
vided lines represent the Yang principles. They served as in- 
struments in the divination process. Numbers, along with 
the Yin-Yang principles, are here considered as holding the 
key to the mystery of the universe, the numbers of Yang 
being always odd and those of Yin being always even. The 
numbers of both heaven and earth — Yang and Yin — 
- together make 55, which is the sum of numbers from one to 
ten. All the evolutions and the mystery of the universe are 
supposedly performed by these numbers. Heavenand Earth 
are the physical representations of Yang and Yin while Chien 
(with three undivided parallel lines) are their symbolic rep- 
resentations. The Yang and Yin are impersonal natural 
forces, not anthropomorphic, which respectively begin and 
end the processes of production of all things in the universe. 
From the analogy of the Yang-Yin combination and harmo- 
nious interaction at the level of the universe is drawn the 
analogy at the level of the State and again at the level of the 
human body. Different organisms go to make a bigger 
organism, be it a human body, the State, or the Universe. A 
natural corollary of this is that each organism must cooper- 
ate with others for making the bigger collective organism 
function harmoniously. As F.M. Cornford pointed out, the 
thorough parallelism at the three levels of the cosmos, the 
human society, and the individual body followed from the 
conviction about the unity of the cosmic and ethical orders. 
As he shrewdly viewed it, “this hypostatisation of the moral 
order had been a kind of projection of the internal relation- 
ships of primitive tribal collectivism on to external Nature, 
with which human society was felt as continuous”. 

_ We may have a further word on the Book of Changes 
before we close this part of the discussion. There can be no 
better way than to summarise Needham on it. He asserts 
that the theories of the Five Elements and the Yin-Yang 
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forces acted asa help, not hindrance, to the development of 
scientific ideas in Chinese civilisation. But, “the Book of 
Changes, probably a collection of peasant omen texts origi- 
nally, ended up as an elaborate system of symbols unpara- 
lleled elsewhere. These symbols were supposed to mirror in 
some way all the processes of nature. They acquired an 
enormous abstract signification with a deceptive profun- 
dity ”. Eitel observed that the diagrams, viz. the trigrams 
and hexagrams, are “simply abstract types, in the theologi- 
cal sense, substituting an ideal process for that actually 
observed in Nature. They are formulae in which the multi- 
farious phenomena are stripped of their variety, and re- 
duced to unity and harmony”. This eulogy is really uncalled 
for in the context of something where, as Needham com- 
mented, the “Ideal process” that came as a substitute for 
what was “actually observed in Nature” was “empty sym- 
bolism and not a series of mathematised hypotheses”. The 
discourses on quizzical matters pertaining to the Yin-Yang 
forces and the abstruse meanings imposed on the hexa- 
grams must have been awe-inspiring for the people, but 
nevertheless it was “a system for pigeon-holing novelty and 
then doing nothing more about it”. The conclusion of 
Needham is inescapable that “the system of the Book of 
Changes might be regarded as in a sense the heavenly 
counterpart of the bureaucracy upon earth, the reflection 
upon the world of Nature of the particular social order of the 
human civilisation which produced it”. It was “the mirror 
image of Chinese bureaucratic society”. 

A recollection of some events of history is necessary 
before we proceed further. It was in 207 B.C. that the short- 
lived Ch’in dynasty folded up. But it had resorted to the in- 
glorious “burning of the books” in 213 B.C. before its 
collapse, thanks to the harsh “Legalist techniques”. The 
rulers had burnt only the books presumably because the 
authors of the books, “the perpetrators of mischief through 
the dissemination of ideas”, could not also be burnt ! What 
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was one to do with the writings of someone like Chuang Tzu 
whose ideas were quite scandalous from the point of view 
of the feudal state ? LiSsu, the Ch’in prime minister, wanted 
to retain only those texts which had been accepted by the 
“official erudites” in addition to treatises on medicine, 
pharmacy, divination, agriculture and arboriculture. The 
Han dynasty which succeeded the Ch’in had thus the task 
of building up a new social and political order. In this effort, 
philosophy appeared in an amalgamated form in the hands 
of the famous Tung Chung-shu (179-104 B.C.). The ethics of 
early Confucianism and the mystification of the Yin-Yang 
School were combined to give anew shape to Confucianism 
which became the orthodox official belief of the Han dy- 
nasty to the exclusion of other schools. Confucianism after 
that meant only this syncretised doctrine. An institutional 
basis was also provided for the Confucian orthodoxy in the 
form of the classics of this school being made the texts for the 
nationwide examination for entry into officialdom. King 
Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.) implemented it. 

The Yin-Yang school had posited a close interconnec- 
- tion between man and heaven. Tung Chung-shu made man 
part of heaven and insisted that man’s conduct has to be in 
line with heaven’s behaviour. The metaphysics of the Yin- 
Yang school and the socio-political philosophy of Confu- 
cianism merged to make T’ien include both Heaven and 
Nature after the new theoriser. He headed the New Text 
School (Chin Wen Chia) while Yang Hsiung led the Old Text 
School (Ku Wen Chia). 

The cosmological theory of the New Text School is en- 
tirely borrowed from the Yin-Yang School with only occa- 
sional cosmetic changes. For example, Heaven here, like 
man, is endowed with its own feelings of joy and anger and 
a mind experiencing sadness and pleasure. Man thus be- 
comes a replica of Heaven in his physiological and mental 
aspects. The new formula is that Heaven creates, Earth 
sustains, and Man perfects (through Li and Yiieh, ritual and 
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music, or civilisation and culture). Without going into the 
details, one may note that the mystification of the Elements 
and their signification, the grandiose scheme of the hexa- 


~ grams and their alleged message, and such other aspects of 


the Yin-Yang school obtain further support. So much so, its 
efficacy to bamboozle people is doubled perhaps. The vir- 
tues of the individual (Ch’ang) get correlated with the Five 
Elements and the ranks of officials with the four seasons. - 
The top official has three assistants even as a season has 
three months ! Such inane equations powerfully suggest 
that authority is inviolable and that the virtue of the individ- 
ual consists in natural obedience. The mandate from Heaven 
for kingship and the rotation of dynasties are the new points 
for emphasis. The basic principles (Tao) remaining the 
same, the king brings about external changes under sanc- 
tion from Heaven in order to discharge the mandate from 
Heaven. 

The last point to be noted in connection with the Yin- 
Yang school is that its amalgamation with Confucianism 
gave rise toanew type of literature called Wei Shu, the apoc- 
rypha, towards the end of the first century B.C. It was con- 
tended that Confucius had left certain things unsaid and it 
had to be completed. Quite a few new things were written 
during the Han dynastic period and palmed off as the 
supplementary writings of Confucius. He was deified as the 
son of a god and several miracles were attributed to him. He 
could foretell the future, including the coming of the Han 
dynasty ! Tung Chung-shu of the New Text School had been 
the leader of this orchestration. The traditional Confucian- 
ists, however, did not want to see their Master in the new 
garb of god, king, miracle-maker, fortune-teller and law- 
maker for the Han dynasty. They were satisfied with the 
more honourable role of a Sage for the Master. They fought 
against the pernicious inroads that the Yin-Yang school had 
been making into traditional Confucianism. But not with 
much success though, as the Old Text School under Yang 
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Hsiung (53 B.C.-18 A.D.) found itself unequal to the task. Let 
alone traditional Confucianism, even the Taoist school was 
soon permeated with doctrines of the Yin-Yang School to 
such an extent that towards the end of the first century A.D. 
it was almost unrecognisable in relation to its earlier shape. 
And that in spite of Wang Ch’ung, the best thinker of the 
Old Text School, about whom we shall have more to say in 
a subsequent chapter (ch. 10). He remained an uncompro- 
mising critic of the teleological and mechanistic interactions 
between Heaven and Man about which the Yin- Yang School 
had been so vehement. 
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8 
The Buddhists 


A school of thought which was 
transplanted into China from outside, 
but which played more than a nominal 
role in the history of Chinese Philosophy 
is Buddhism. The doctrines of Budd- 
hism need not be introduced here copi- 
ously as they are elaborately discussed 
under the heading of Indian Philosophy. 
An attempt will be made to introduce 
only the broad outlines of the flow of its 
current in the Chinese context here. 

Other detailed differences apart, the 
main point of difference between the 
Hinayana and Mahayana sects of Bud- 
dhism is that the former believes that 
salvation is a personal affair and hence 
one has to work out one’s salvation on 
one’s own. Rendering help to others for 
obtaining salvation is of little conse- 
quence. The latter, however, believes 
in the Bodhisattva concept according to 
which the Buddhahood is an altruistic 
gain. Thus the Enlightened reappears 
in Samsara after Nirvana in order to 
help others. Hence, Nirvana, according 
to Mahayana, is not extinction after en- 
lightenment, but only Enlightenment. 
It is this school that had a pervasive 
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influence in the philosophical sphere in China. 

The spread of Buddhism in China really commenced 
from 67 A.D. when the Indian Buddhist monks Kasyapa 
Matanga and Dharmaranya arrived in Luoyang at the invi- 
tation of the Han emissary to India. The White Horse Mon- 
astery was ordered to be built in their honour by the then 
emperor and translations of some Buddhist texts began. 
According to the Chinese sources, during the initial stages, - 
i.e. the first and second centuries A.D., Buddhism was 
viewed as a religion of the occult arts, not very different 
from the occultism of the Yin-Yang School or of the later 
Taoist Religion. But much before this period, somewhere 
around the 2nd century B.C., a quaint theory had been 
developed that Lao Tzu after his sudden disappearance in 
later life had travelled West and had finally reached India 
where he taught the Buddha and 28 other disciples. The 
suggestion, perhaps, was that Buddhism was only a variant 
of Taoism. Like in the Taoist stream where the Taoist 
religion and the Taoist philosophy formed two separate ~ 
currents, in Buddhism also the Fo Chiao (Buddhist religion) 
and Fo hstieh (Buddhist philosophy) were viewed as being 
slightly independent of each other. The Taoist religion 
received support from certain quarters mainly as a measure 
against the alien “religion of the barbarians”. But on the 
philosophical front, the Taoists and Buddhists acted as 
allies because of the similarities in their mysticism. The later 
Ch’an school of Buddhism was, in fact, the product of acom- 
bination of some subtle aspects of the Taoist and Buddhist 
philosophies. This close relationship of the two was not 
very much to the liking of some Chinese philosophers. A 
neo-Confucian philosopher of the 12th century, whom we 
shall discuss in the next chapter, ridiculed it thus: “Bud- 
dhism stole the best features of Taoism ; Taoism stole the 
worst features of Buddhism. It is as though one tooka jewel 
from the other, and the loser recouped the loss withastone”. 
It must be remembered that these are words from one who 
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is not sympathetic to either Buddhism or Taoism. Still, he is 
prepared to call Taoism “a jewel” if only because it is more 
Chinese than Buddhism is. 

This typically ‘nationalist’ response to Buddhism is 
imbued with allergy for a system of thought which is from 
“outside”. It is neither the first nor the last of its kind in 
human history. Long before Chu Hsi, a philosopher of the 
5th century, Ku Huan (430-493 A.D.) in his “Discourse on 
the Barbarians and the Chinese” (J Hsia Lun) had noticed a 
close similarity between Buddhism and Taoism. His con- 
sidered opinion was that the former was suitable for Indians 
but not the Chinese, and hence the latter ought to be 
supported. This sounds like a hackneyed argument today 
as we have heard similar sentiments aired in a hundred 
other contexts in an even more deplorable way in practi- 
cally all parts of the world. The Buddhist contemporaries of 
Ku Huan, however, could not ignore his views. Many 
rejoinders were written, notable among them being the one 
by Hsiao Tzu-Hsien. He pointed out that Buddhism pre- 
sented an alternative perspective for an earnest philosopher 
and hence could not be brushed aside. “For Confucius and 
Lao Tzu”, he said, “the regulating of the things in this world 
is the main objective, but for the Buddhists the objective is 
to escape from this world”. 

The hostility of the Confucians, for whom Buddhism 
was totally incompatible with their own philosophy, was 
more severe. A typical response from this quarter was that 
of Hu Yin (1093-1151). He thought that it was the height of 
absurdity to speak of emptiness and illusion in the face of 
the most tangible phenomena like the sun, moon, rivers, 
mountains, men and animals. His outburst was passionate: 
“If ten thousand Buddhas were to appear all at once, they 
would not be able to destroy the world, to arrest its move- 
ments, or to bring it to nothingness. If one thing decays, 
another arises. My body will die, but mankind will go on.So 
all is not emptiness”. 
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Against such odds, Buddhism nevertheless flour- 
ished in China for centuries and influenced Chinese thought 
deeply. Royal patronage was not wanting either. Two char- 
acteristic hallmarks of early Chinese philosophy, as noted 
earlier, are the absence of a personal god and subjective 
idealism. We have already seen how the first feature was 
destroyed by the ultra-Confucians of later centuries by 
rising Confucius himself to the position of a deity. The - 
second feature also was nullified with the advent of Bud- 
dhism. In addition to that, the question of the immortality of 
the soul, unknown in Chinese philosophy before, also came 
to be discussed extensively in the wake of the arrival of Bud- 
dhism on the scene. Misgivings about the correctness of the 
Buddhist approach, however, continued to be voiced. Thus, 
we see Cheng Ming-Tao of the 11th century saying this: 
“When they (i.e., the Buddhists) strive only to ‘understand 
the high’ without ‘studying the low’, how can their under- 
standing of the high be right ?” 

Although the earliest translation of the Buddhist texts 
into Chinese is traceable to the first century A.D., the real 
great strides in this direction belong to the 3rd and 4th 
centuries. Bai Shouyi in his An Outline History of China 
comments that “during the tumultous years from the 
Western Jin to the Sixteen States (i.e., 3rd-4th centuries), the 
ruling classes needed something to take their minds off the 
harsh realities and to lull the will of the people. Buddhism 
with its tenets of reincarnation and transmigration enabled 
people to find an escape from their cares by pinning their 
hopes for happiness on a next life.” Whatever the veracity of 
this reasoning, the fact remains that Buddhist monks like Jiu 
Mo Luo Shi (Kumarajiva), Hui Yuan, and others were busy 
in bringing out numerous translations during this period. 
The until then prevailing trend was to view Buddhism as 
somewhat akin to Chuang Tzu’s Taoism. The mode of 
interpreting the Buddhist texts was to take ideas from 
philosophical Taoism and to highlight the similarities. This 
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method was called Ko Yi (Interpretation by analogy). The 
extensive translations of the Buddhist texts made this method 
redundant. Some words like Yu (being), Wu (non-being), 
Yu-Wei (action) and Wu-Wei (non-action) continued to be 
used in the translations, but they no longer had their specific 
Taoist connotations. All the same, a particular form of Bud- 
dhism — Chinese Buddhism — was gradually emerging 
through the synthesis of Indian Buddhism and Chinese 
Taoism. But the untainted Buddhist doctrine still attracted 
several philosophers whose school was the School of Sub- 
jective Idealism (Hsiang Tsung or Wei-shih tsung). The 
precursor of this school was Hstian-tsang (594-664), the 
well-known pilgrim to India, who is said to have translated 
more than seventyfive Buddhist texts into Chinese. It was 
the form of Buddhism developed by Vasubandhu and 
Dharmapala that Hstian-tsang introduced to China. His 
writings were considered more Indian than Chinese in 
spirit. With the result, the Hsiang tsung school failed to make 
any deep impact in the field of Chinese Philosophy. It 
attracted only those witha scholastic bent of mind. As Fung 
Yu-lan put it, “that part of Buddhism which did make the 
impact considerably developed in conjunction with the 
Chinese philosophical tradition influencing and influenced 
by the schools of Chinese philosophy”. 

Among the general tenets of Buddhism is the theory 
of Karma, called Yeh, and this includes not only deed, but all 
that the individual sentient being speaks and thinks. All 
phenomena are regarded as manifestations of the sentient 
being’s mind. Going through the cycle of births and deaths, 
the main source of all sufferings, arises from ignorance of 
the nature of things. Things are illusory, as creations of the 
mind, and are impermanent ; but the individual craves for 
and cleaves to them because of avidya (Wu-ming) , i.e., non- 
enlightenment. If ignorance is replaced by enlightenment, 
which is what the teachings and practice of Buddhism pur- 
port to-take one towards, then there is the accumulation of 
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another kind of Karma where cravings and cleavings are 
eschewed. This is Nirvana in which the individual is identi- 
fied with the universal mind or what is called the Buddha- 
nature. The idea of the universal mind is the contribution of 
this school in Chinese philosophy. Hence the name “School 
of the Universal Mind” (Hsing tsung). Another school of 
Mahayana, somewhat closer to philosophical Taoism than 
the earlier one, is the “School of Emptiness” (Kung tsung). 
Nirvana is described slightly differently in this school. Fung 
Yu-lan designates the method of approach of this school as 
the negative method. 

Truth, according to this school, exists at varying lev- 
els. Chi-tsang (549-623 A.D.) explains this “theory of Double 
Truth”, as it is called, as consisting of three levels : Firstly, 
the common sense level where people take all things as — 
being (Yu) and not as non-being (Wu). But the Buddhas tell 
them that all things are Wu and empty. So, on this level, to 
say that all things are Yu is the common sense truth and to 
say that all things are Wu is the higher sense truth. Secondly, 
all things are either Yu or Wu is a statement that represents 
a one-sided opinion, because what is Yu is simultaneously 
also Wu. This is so as things change every moment. Hence, 
a thing need not be destroyed to show that it has ceased to 
exist. So, the common sense truth is that things are both Yu 
and Wu. The higher sense truth at this level is that things are 
neither Yu nor Wu. Thirdly, the statement made at the 
second levelas the higher sense truth (Things are neither Yu 
nor Wu) itself makes distinctions and hence must be re- 
_garded as one-sided. That, therefore, becomes the common 
sense truth at the third level. The higher sense truth then 
will be that things are neither Yu nor Wu, neither not- Yu nor 
not-Wu. That is the level where no affirmation is possible as 
all is denied, including the denial of the denial of all. 

Reference has been made to Kumarajiva before. He 
was born in present day Chinese Turkestan and went to 
Ch’ang-an, i.e., Sian in Shensi province, in 401 and died 
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there in 413 A.D. Among his pupils at this centre of learn- 


ing were Seng-Chao (384-414) and Tao-Sheng, both of whom 


— 


distinguished themselves as Buddhist scholars and phi- 
losophers. One of the essays by Seng-Chao is entitled 
“There is no Real Unreality”. His theory is that being (Yu) 
cannot be being if its being is because of causation; contra- 
rily, if all things are non-being (Wu), then nothing can come 
about. “If something comes about, then it cannot be alto- 
gether nothing”. Another essay of his is “On the Immutabi- 
lity of Things”. His idea is that “things in the past do not 
come down to the present”. Nor do they vanish with the 
past. Past things, therefore, were not Wu (non-being) in the 
past, and they are also not Yu (being) in the present. “The 
effect is not the cause, but because of the cause there is the 
effect. That the effect is not the cause shows that the cause 
does not come down to the present. And, that there being 
the cause, there is therefore the effect, shows that causes do 
not vanish in the past. The cause has neither come down nor 
has it vanished. So the theory of immutability is clear’. Yet 
another essay of his is “On Prajna (Wisdom of the Buddha) 
Not being Knowledge”. Knowledge ofa thing is always ob- 
tained through the selection of the quality of a thing asthe 
object of knowledge. But “sage-knowledge about Wu”, 
which transcends shapes and features, has no qualities and 
hence is never the object of knowledge. To know Wu is to be 
one with it, which is called Nirvana. Thisand Prajna aretwo 
aspects of the same state of affairs. “As Nirvana is not 
something to be known, so Prajna is knowledge which is not 
knowledge.” | 

Tao-Sheng belonged to P’eng-ch'eng, in present day 
Kiangsu province, and taught at Lu-Shan, a centre of Bud- 
dhist learning, during his later years. Tao-an (died 385 A.D.) 
and Hui -ytian (d. 416) had taught there earlier. Earlier, he 
had been banished from Nanking by the conservative 
monks for his new theories. He died at the age of only 31 in 
434 A.D. He is known for four doctrines in the main. Firstly, 
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he developed the idea that “a good deed entails no retribu- 
tion” through the application of the Taoist ideas of Wu Wei 
(non-action or action without effort) and Wu hsin (non- 
mind). Practising one is really practising the other also. 
Retribution from Karma is because of “craving for and 
cleaving to things”. That being absent in Wu Wei and Wu 
hsin, there is no retribution in this case. It is to be noted that 
the idea of “spontaneous action without discrimination” - 
emphasised by Tao-Sheng was later adopted by the Ch’an 
school. His second theory is that Buddhahood is achieved 
by sudden enlightenment, another doctrine adopted by the 
Ch’an School later on. Accumulation of learning and prac- 
tice is only preparatory to enlightenment. Accumulation is 
gradual, but enlightenment is not. Buddhahood is to be one 
with Wu (non-being) which is not divisible into parts. 
One has to leap over a deep chasm in one act with no 
intermediate steps. One cannot gain oneness with Wu part 
by part. It is, therefore, to be sudden enlightenment even if 
the processes leading to it (practice, learning) are gradual. — 
The third doctrine of Tao-Sheng is that every sentient being 
possesses the Buddha-nature or Universal Mind even if he 
does not realise it till sudden enlightenment dawns. Lastly, 
even one who opposes Buddhism (Icchantika) is capable of 
achieving Buddhahood. This was opposed to the Parinir- 
vana Sutra, as known at the time, and it was this which 
occasioned his banishment from Nanking, though he was 
later honoured as his stand was vindicated by the later text. 

With that we pass on to Ch’anism, Ch’an being dhyana 
or meditation. It is a uniquely Chinese school of Buddhism, 
possibly better known outside China than the other schools 
of Buddhism. It is partly also due to its development and 
popularity as the Japanese wing of Buddhism, namely, Zen 
Buddhism. The esoteric teaching of this school is supposed 
to have been transmitted “independently of any written 
texts” till it reached Bodhidharma, the 28th Patriarch in 
India who became the first Tsu (patriarch) of the Ch’an 
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school after his arrival in China some time between 520 and 
_ 526 A.D. Hui-K’o (486-593), that is, Bodhidharma, estab- 
lished a tradition which remained unbroken till two dis- 
ciples of the fifth patriarch Hung-jen (605-675) founded the 
Northern and Southern Schools respectively. They were 
Shen-hsiu (died 706 A.D.) and Hui-neng (638-713 A.D.). As 
the latter surpassed the former in importance, he came to be 
viewed as the sixth patriarch. 

The story about Bodhidharma is pure fiction. It was 
the creation of the 11th century Ch’anist practitioners. Ac- 
tually, the theoretical background to Ch’anism had already 
been created by Tao-Sheng. Two phrases that occur in 
Ch’anism are as follows: “The very mind is Buddha” and 
“Not-mind and not-Buddha”. The first appears constantly 
in Shen-Hsiu and the second in Hui-neng, though the 
general idea that the “first principle is inexpressible” is 
common to both. By the “first principle” is meant the 
“higher sense truth” of the third level that we have referred 
to earlier while introducing Chi-tsang’s ideas. The Ch’an 
master Wen-yi (died 958 A.D.) was asked what the first 
principle was. His reply was: “If I were to tell you, it would 
become the second principle”. To try to explain it is “to fall 
into a net of words”, because Wu, the First Principle, cannot 
be called the Universal Mind or any such thing. Some Ch’an 
masters, therefore, preferred to remain silent to expound 
the idea of Wu. Hui Chung (died 775 A.D.), it seems, was 
to have a debate with a monk. He took the chair and 
remained silent. Asked to propose his thesis so that an 
argument could be had, he said he had already proposed. 
Again asked what it was, he quietly left the place. One may 
be pardoned for sometimes wishing that all discussions 
about the so called Transcendental Reality had better been 
of this kind in all philosophical systems. 

But that apart, the Ch’an tradition was to teach pupils 
through personal contacts only and not with the aid of 
scriptures. There were the Yii Iu (Recorded conversations) 
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for the benefit of those who couldn’t have the first contact. 
Even in personal contact, the teaching is not of the conven- 
tional type. There are no sermons and no demonstrations. If 
the pupil, for example, demands to know the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism, the “assistance” from the master 
may take the form ofa good hiding being given to the pupil. 
Or, he may give an irrelevant or a paradoxical answer by 
saying, for example, that the price of rice in the market is . 
eight rupees a kilo. The point is to let the student know that 
his question is unanswerable. That itself is understanding a 
great deal on the part of the student. But this is only when 
the pupil is on the verge of sudden enlightenment and 
needs some assistance for the final leap. It is called the “stick 
or yell method”. Here, “the student is asked to consider 
some problem, and then blows are showered on him or he 
is yelled at. The physical act shocks the student into that 
psychological awareness of enlightenment for which he has 
long been preparing”. That scriptures and preceptors can- 
not help the pupil all the way was indicated by the Ch’an . 
master Yi-hstian (died 886 A.D.) thus: “If you want to have 
the right understanding, you must not be deceived by 
others. You must kill everything that you meet internally or 
externally. If you meet Buddha, kill Buddha. If you meet the 
patriarchs, kill the patriarchs... Then you can gain your 
emancipation”. 

There is no meditation or any such accessory pre- 
scribed as the means to obtaining the knowledge of the First 
Principle as it is knowledge that is non-knowledge. The 
method of cultivation (of that knowledge) must also, there- 
fore, be cultivation that is non-cultivation. Huai-jang (died 
744 A.D.) started grinding bricks for making a mirror when 
his pupil Ma-tsu was practising meditation once on the 
Heng mountain. Asked how he could make a mirror with 
the grinding of bricks, he said: “If grinding bricks cannot 
makea mirror, how can meditation makea Buddha ?” A de- 
liberate effort (Yu-wei) cannot produce an everlasting result 
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as the cessation of the force of the cause makes the result 
revert into impermanence. New and more Karma means 
new and more calamities with no end to samsara. Doing 
everything ina state of total detachment, with a completely 
non-purposeful mind, is thus imperative. The taint of the 
Taoist outlook is quite clearly discernible here. They chose 
a slightly different phraseology when they spoke of “doing ~ 
things naturally and living naturally.” 

How to discard effort then becomes an important 
question for Ch’anism. Initially, of course, effort is required 
in order to be without effort finally. The initial “purposeful 
mind” later assumes the character of a “non-purposeful 
mind”. Original ignorance and naturalness are gifts of 
nature, but knowledge that is not knowledge and cultiva- 
tion that is not cultivation are both products of the spirit. 

The Ch’an masters call enlightenment as “the vision of 
the Tao”. That is a state where all distinctions are gone, 
where “knowledge and truth become undifferentiable, 
objects and spirit form a single unity, and there ceases to be 
a distinction between the experience and the experienced”. 
Only the experiencer can know what that experience is like. 
Sudden enlightenment is likened by the Ch’an masters to 
“the bottom of a tub falling out”. That is when all contents 
are gone and when all problems suddenly get solved. It is 
not that any new positive solutions for the problems are 
gained ; it is that they cease to be problems any longer. 
There is no further attainment to this sudden enlighten- 
ment. The real and the phenomenal there are identical and 
hence a search for reality outside the phenomenal is irrele- 
vant. As the Ch’an master Shu Chou put it, “there are only 
two diseases: one is riding an ass to search for the ass ; the 
other is riding an ass and being unwilling to dismount.” 

The way of life of the suddenly enlightened is no 
different from the ways of life of others. The only 
difference between him and others is that he has entered 
sagehood while the others have not. But still, he has to leave 
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sagehood behind and enter once more into mortal human- 
ity. This is called “rising yet another step over the top of the 
hundred-foot bamboo”. The top is the climax of the achieve- 
ment of Enlightenment ; one step above that is “doing 
what others do in ordinary life”. As the Nan - ch’uan put it, 
“after coming to understand the other side, you come back 
and live on this side.” The ideal state, according to another 
Ch’an saying, is “to eat all day and yet not swallow a single - 
grain; to wear clothes all day and yet not touch a single 
thread”.— A_ rather enviable state of mind from the point 
of view of those who are constantly distressed and dis- 
tracted by the unending callings and strifes in life ! 
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We concluded the _ previous 
chapter with an observation on the 
conduct ofa person with sudden Enlight- 
enment as a social man. He is spiritually 
elevated, but socially not unlike others. 
Does it not mean then that he should 
continue to serve his family and the 
State ? The Ch’an masters did not raise the 
question forcefully, let alone answering 
it. It fell to the lot of the Neo-Confucians 
to do it. And while doing so, they casti- 
gated the Ch’anists in no uncertain terms. 
The world and the State were the focal 
points for Confucianism earlier, too. But 
the aversion to them indirectly or directly 
preached by any school had to be coun- 
tered. The Taoists and Ch’anists, who 
were indifferent to the responsibilities of 
the individual towards the State, thus be- 
came the special targets for criticism. 
Notable among such critics was Chang 
Tsai (1020-1077) of Heng-ch’ti in modern 
Shensi province. His Cheng Meng (Cor- 
rect Discipline for Beginners) demolished 
the idea of Wu (non-being) and expounded 
the doctrine that all things are constituted 
by the same Ch’iand they are thus parts of 
one great body. This includes men also. 
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He got this message inscribed on the Western Wall of his 
Study and hence it is famous as his Hsi Ming (Western In- 
scription). The obligatory duty for man is to serve Heaven 
and Earth (Ch’ien and K’un) who are the “universal par- 
ents”. The way to serve them is to be always given to moral 
activity. 

This is the distinguishing element in Neo-Confucian- 
ism. The sage, according to that, “does not disentangle - 
himself from the world (as the Buddhists held); nor does he 
prolong his life (like the Taoists tried to)”. He knows that 
“life entails no gain, nor death any loss”. How to attain this 
state of “Sagehood” and not how to bea Buddha or how to 
attain Nirvana was the prime concern for the neo-Confu- 
cians ; and sagehood, for them, necessarily means some- 
thing within human bonds and not outside human society. 
As Chou Tun-yi put it, sagehood is quiescence, the state of 
Wu-yii (having no desires). 

Such formulations are not quite in tune with what 
Confucius, Mencius and Hstin Tzu had expounded. They 
did speak of sagehood alright, but that had nothing to do 
with “having no desires”. In fact, their sages desired a lot. 
One notices that the ethical component of the earlier School 
is much reduced in its new appearance and metaphysics 
which did not find a place there is additionally inducted. 
The neo-Confucians, it is obvious, are making their state- 
ments in a new atmosphere where the Buddhist and Taoist 
doctrines cannot just be wished away. The retention of the 
name of Confucius in their system of thought is more by 
way of honour to that thinker and an advantage for them- 
selves as followers of an established philosopher of repute 
than by way of an acceptance of his tenets. They make a 
clean departure from many of his tenets, principally be- 
cause they do not suffice. Moreover, they make compro- 
mise with the Taoists on some issues, thereby making Neo- 
Confucianism a joint front of the Confucians and the Taoists 
against the ‘alien’ Buddhists. The world-denying Buddhist 
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creed is given a good rebuff by Chhen Shun (c. 1200 A.D.). 
He first ridicules the theory of Karma as nonsensical and 
then asks what material hell is made of and where that 
material was obtained from. His last blow is really very 
telling: “Furthermore, what they call happiness can be 
obtained with ‘underworld money’ and guilt can be par- 
doned with it. If the spiritual beings were righteous, they 
would not be thus greedy for bribes”. There is no doubt that 
the hit is at the munificent donations collected by the 
Buddhists from their patrons for the temples and monaste- 
ries where the illusory nature of the world was to be dis- 
cussed and believed. Chhen Shun’s illuminating diatribe 
could well be addressed to our own contemporary mer- 
chants of religious faith, reward, pardon and miracles. 

On the more positive side, the neo-Confucians take 
the idea from Mencius that everyone can become a Yao ora 
Shun, the ideal sage-kings of the past. This was meant to be 
taken at the psychological level to mean that the potential- 
ity for the unfoldment of the highest goodness exists in 
every individual. The idea is extended to the metaphysical 
level by new thinkers like Cheng Hao through their empha- 
sis on what they call “the Great Morale”, as we shall see very 
soon. 

It was in 630 A.D., i.e., shortly after the T’ang dynasty 
came to power, that an order was passed by emperor 
T’ai-tsung to prepare an official edition of the Confucian 
classics. The texts and the commentaries needed a more 
vigorous interpretation to meet the new demands of the 
time. The latter part of the T’ang period provided the 
answer in the persons of Han Yu (768 - 824) and Li Ao (died 
844 A.D.). The transmission line after Mencius, according to 
them, had been snapped as Hstin Tzu and others had failed 
“to reach the essential portion” of Confucius. They de- 
scribed themselves as the new links in the transmission line 
in “the school of the study of Tao or Truth”. There were three 
components in this new school, namely, Confucianism, a 
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mixture of Buddhism and Taoism through Ch’anism, and 
Taoist religion of which the Yin-Yang cosmological views 
held an important position. Making an eclectic system from 
out of these contradictory systems would have been diffi- 
cult enough ; and making a genuine system out of them, 
therefore, must be regarded as something extraordinary. 
That partly accounts for the highly strained form that this 
new School of philosophy has assumed. Although the . 
process began with Li Ao, it was really during the 11th 
century that it became a system. By then China had been 
reunited again under the Sung dynasty after the fall of the 
T’ang. 

It is not necessary to dilate on all the doctrines of 
Neo - Confucianism as many of them are gross inanities 
which pass for esoteric profundity. The first cosmological 
philosopher of this school, Chou Tun-yi, for example, 
took hold of some mystic diagrams “holding the key to 
an individual’s attainment of immortality” and modified it 
into a diagram “ to illustrate the process of cosmic evolu- © 
tion”. It is called the Tai - Chi T’u (Diagram of the Supreme 
Ultimate). The Supreme Ultimate (T’ai-chi), which is also 
Ultimateless (Wu chi), produces the Yang through its move- 
ment. When the movement reaches its optimum level there 
is quiescence and from it is produced Yin. There is move- 
ment again when quiescence reaches its limit. So, move- 
ment and quiescence are producers of each other. The 
Elements (Ch’7) result from the union of Yang and Yin. Then 
the seasons and all other things. The transformation and 
union of Yang and Yin is endless. Manis the most intelligent 
as in him is seen this transformation and union to the 
highest degree. There are five principles of his nature corre- 
sponding to the five elements, distinction between good 
and evil being one. Endowed with these principles as he is, 
“he establishes himself as the highest standard for man- 
kind” through the attainment of “sagehood”. 

Two schools of Neo-Confucianism evolved at the 
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hands of “the two Ch’eng masters”, Ch’eng Yi (1033-1108) 
and Ch’eng Hao (1032-1085) who were brothers. The first 
one called the Ch’eng Chu school or the school of Laws 
or Principles (Li hstieh) was completed by Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200). The other one was called the Lu Wang 
schoolas it was continued by Lu Chiu Yuan (1139-1193) and 
completed by Wang Shou - jen (1473-1529). It was also called 
the School of Mind (Hsin hsueh). An important issue in meta- 
physics, namely, “whether the laws of nature are or are not 
legislated by the mind or Mind”, formed the crux of the 
matter for the two schools to differ. | 

Ch’eng Hao took Chang Tsai’s idea about the unity of 
all things (Hsi Ming) as being central to his thought. Action 
in accordance with this principle is what he stresses while 
warning that there should be no “artificial striving to ~ 
achieve unity”. It is the same as “being without the slightest 
effort”. Mencius earlier had outlined the method for culti- 
vating the Great Morale as similar to “the growing of the 
grain. You can’t help it to grow by pulling up the plant”. 
That is what Ch’eng Hao also underlined. 

Ch’eng Yi, on the other hand, took up the question of 
Li or abstract principles governing separate categories of 
things. The Appendices to the Book of Changes had already 
posited that there are multiples of “tao”, i.e., principles 
governing things. Ch’eng Yi and Chu Hsi followed this up 
by asserting that all things are made up of Ch’i and Li, 
substance and principles. The condensation of the Ch’7 
takes place in different ways in accordance with the Li and 
hence there are different categories of things. But for this 
difference in the Li, they are all one. All categories of things 
invariably have their principle, while all principles need 
not necessarily have categories of things corresponding to 
them. They may come into existence at some subsequent 
time also. For example, the Li of a spacecraft exists even 
before the spacecraft is made. The discovery of that Li leads 
to the construction of the object. But the general under- 
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standing is that the material of a thing (ch’i) in accordance 
with its principle (Li) gives rise to a thing. Li has no shape, 
but ch’i has it. Li, moreover, is eternal. Nothing can be 
added to it; nor can anything be reduced from it. 

With regard to spiritual cultivation, Ch’eng Yiconsid- 
ers the role of attentiveness (Ching) as being supreme. The 
Ch’anists also spoke of Ching in this context, but it meant 
“quiescence” withthem. The Neo-Confucians distance them- - 
selves from the Ch’anists by a slight shift in emphasis. “At- 
tentiveness” suggests an initial effort, while “quiescence” 
allows no room for effort at any stage. As for happiness, the 
Neo-Confucians looked up to morals and institutions (ming- 
chiao) as the means. What served asa dictum to them was the 
pious declaration of Confucius in the Analects: “With 
coarse rice to eat, with only water to drink, and my 
bended arm for a pillow, Iam happy in the midst of these 
things. Riches and honour acquired by means that I know to 
be wrong are to meas a floating cloud”. Ch’eng Yi explained 
that “the natural outcome of his state of mind” brought | 
happiness to the Master “despite the fact that he had only 
this meagre fare”. Ch’eng Hao described this “state of 
mind” as “impersonal, impartial, and responding to things 
spontaneously”. This is also called Feng liu, i.e., “to have a 
mind that transcends distinctions of things and lives in 
accord with itself, rather than with others”. 

One of the most dominant philosophers of China is 
Chu Hsi, also called Chu Tzu (1130-1200), whe belonged to 
what is the Fukien province of today. Known for his subtle 
argument, wide knowledge and voluminous literary out- 
put, he was the philosopher par excellence till the advent of 
modern philosophical trends towards the beginning of the 
17th century. The school of Li (Li hstieh) found a stalwart ex- 
ponent in him. His interpretations of the Confucian classics 
were considered authentic for all state examinations till 
they were abolished in 1905. Speculative thought mixed 
with scholarship earned him that reputation. He made it 
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clear that Ch’1 is “the highest ideal prototype of things” and 
thus “the ultimate standard of the things”. Such a standard 
in respect of the universe thus becomes a postulate, it being 
supreme and all-embracing. “It embraces the multitude of 
Li forall things and is the highest summation of all of them”. 
Hence it is called the Supreme Ultimate (T’ai chi). It is 
immanent inall individual entities of all categories of things, 
and yet it is indivisible. It is like the moon that is reflected 
severally while being indivisible. As for Ch’1it is pointed out 
that “there is no time when there is no Ch’i.” Moreover, 
“there is no Li without Ch’i and no Ch’i without Li”. The 
question, therefore, as to which is prior and which posterior: 
is pointless. Which of them is the prime mover then ? Not 
Li because it has no volition and no creative power. The 
Ch’i may move or rest. It is Yang when it moves and Yin 
when it rests. That explains how things come into existence 
and also are what they are. 

It follows from the above that human nature is the Li 
of humanity that is inherent in the individual. It can, of 
course, exist without the individual also. Buta man must be 
the embodiment of Ch’ in order to have concrete existence. 
The Li of all men is the same and it is the Ch’i that differen- 
tiates them. L1, which is eternal, is always good. The origin 
of evil is, therefore, to be explained in terms of his Ch’i. By 
extension, it is clear that the Government or the State also 
has its own Li, the principle and practice of the former sage- 
kings. The character of each state then depends on its Ch’, 
the modern state being devoid of the Li in full as in ancient 
times. Finally, spiritual cultivation in Chu Hsi’s view con- 
sists in making the Li manifest. His method for this is the 
same as the one advanced by Ch’eng Yi, namely, “the exten- 
sion of knowledge through the investigation of things”. 
For this, “attentiveness of the mind” is a prerequisite as it 
involves the investigation of the abstract (Li) through the 
concrete (Ch’i). This investigation ought not to be a mere 
intellectual exercise if Sudden Enlightenment is the desired 
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objective. 

Lu Chiu-Ytian is the chief spokesman of the school of 
the Universal Mind after Ch’eng Hao. Ch’eng Yi and Chu 
Hsi considered mind as the concrete embodiment of Li as 
found in Ch’1, which is how all things were conceived of 
by them. As opposed to this view of the Ch’eng Chu 
School, the Lu Wang School considered the mind as Li. “ 
The universe is my mind; my mind is the universe”. This - 
is the fundamental tenet of this school. It considers 
mind and nature as “a single entity with different names”. 
Wang Shou-jen, who systematised this other School of 

-Neo-Confucianism after Ch’eng Hao and Lu Chiu -Ytian, 
was a philosopher and practical politician “who tried to 
discover the Li of the bamboo for seven days and failed”. 
That is his way of saying that the Ch’eng Chu School which 
accords an important status to the Li of things is quite 
absurd. That things are not external to the mind is then the 
_ principal doctrine of this School. Further, the universe is one 
concrete world of experience. There is no room for the 
other world of abstract Li like in the scheme of Chu Hsi here. 

The School is known for two other concepts, called 
“Great Learning” and “Illustrious Virtue”. The realisation 
of the all-pervading unity of oneself with Heaven, Earth 
and all things is “Great Learning”. This is as opposed to the 
distinguishing of bodily forms and making a distinction 
between oneself and all other things. The consciousness of 
the all-pervading unity is “illustrious virtue”. It manifests 
when the obscurity of difference among things is removed 

by learning. The original nature of man, namely, goodness, 
can then be exercised. Everyone possesses this original 
mind and can discriminate between what is right and what 
is wrong. That is why Wang Shou-jen said that “the streets 
are full of sages”. This potentiality which is sometimes ob- 
scured can be restored by following the dictates of intuitive 
knowledge. This is attained through daily experiences of 
the ordinary world and not through any specialised con- 
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templation as prescribed by the Buddhists. 

Both schools of Neo-Confucianism are opposed to 
Buddhism, one of them arguing that there is Li even in 
emptiness, a position unacceptable to the Buddhists, and 
the other pointing out that the non-cognisance of the “origi- 
nal mind” by the Buddhists is their worst lacuna. The Bud- 
_ dhists are charged with the attempt to escape from things as 
“they are afraid of the troubles involved in human relation- 
ships”. Further, they try to escape because they are attached 
to them. The neo-Confucian idea of “unity of all things” 
does away with the need for any escape as there is nothing 
to escape from. 

Allsaid and done, neo-Confucian doctrines are highly 
unoriginal. This can best be gauged with the help of Fung 
Yu-lan’s conclusion that “Neo-Confucianists are better ad- 
herents to the fundamental ideas of Taoism and Buddhism 
than the votaries of those two religions themselves are”. 
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Sceptical Rationalism and 
Materialism 


How widely the doctrines of the 
various schools of philosophy were actu- 
ally practised on a social scale is a ques- 
tion we have raised before. The history of 
China itself gives a lie to the claim some- 
times made that the salutary effect of the 
philosophical doctrines was incalculable. 
One cannot be too sanguine about the 
negative impact anyway. The good inten- 
tions of the philosophers notwithstand- 
ing, sometimes the effect was deeply dis- 
turbing. After all, as the adage goes, even 
the road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions, which only means that intentions 
are not enough. The golden shackles with 
which peopie might be bound are no 
better or worse than manacles made of 
some base metal. 

The history of the philosophies of 
the world, however, has its bright sides, 
too. If mystification is used by some as a 
soft weapon to make man’s mind mute 
and many fall into the trap unwittingly, 
there surely also exist those who defy any 
deity dexterously. There are always thus 
two streams of thought, one taking people 
for a ride and the other warning them to 
be wary of the promised land. One 
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preaches and the other provokes. One is hazy and the other 
searches for a path out of the maze. One subjects the people 
to unseen machinations and the other makes them the 
objects for freedom. 

As early as in 679 B.C. Tso Chuan recorded the view 
that “men’s fears were the breeding grounds for appari- 
tions”. Kungsun Chhiao in 540 B.C. argued that “the spirits 
of the rivers and mountains or the stars have nothing to do - 
with the health of a prince ; what matters is his journeys, 
food, joys and sorrows”. Like the Confucians and represen- 
tatives of a few other schools, these philosophers also relied 
on the goodness and wisdom of the prince or king for the 
welfare of the State. Hstin Chhing of the 3rd century B.C., for 
example, allayed the fears of the people “when stars fall or 
the sacred tree groans”. One has only to marvel at rare 
events like the eclipses and not be afraid. “If the prince is 
illustrious and government tranquil, although these events 
should all come together in one age, it would do no harm”. 

From the point of view of the fund of philosophical ~ 
doctrines, these views are as important and significant as 
the ones we have considered in the previous chapters. As 
for augmenting knowledge, these ideas contribute no less 
than the ones we have acquainted ourselves with so far. Pos- 
sibly, their potentiality to take knowledge to higher levels is 
even greater. Decrying rationalism as a dependable source 
of philosophical wisdom is an old practice of some schools 
of philosophy. Intuitive knowledge, according to them, is 
more sacred and resourceful. The additional advantage 
they have is that they are not always obliged to adduce 
proof in support of their assertions. Bearing that welcome 
burden is the special privilege of the sceptic, the rationalist, 
and the materialist. 

In the history of Chinese philosophy, it is especially in 
the matter of what is supposed to constitute the natural ten- 
dency of man that traces of scepticism become manifest 
first. Wang Chhung (27-97 A.D.) of the Han dynastic period 
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debated on this question elaborately and concluded that 
good nature and its opposite are matters of cultivation. He 
was a Confucian in belief “but was nevertheless attracted by 
the Taoist interest in nature”. What hestoutly opposed were 
the pseudo-scientific beliefs of his times about destiny, 
foretelling future events with different aids, and Divina- 
tion. He was constantly in and out of official positions 
because of these unconventional views of his. Regarding 
fate, about which much was being said during his times, he 
made bold to reject it and equate it with luck and chance. 
Even luck, he said, is a dubious word to describe events. As 
a chariot passes rapidly on wild dry grass, the grass catches 
fire because of the pressure of the wheels of the chariot. 
Should the grass which does not catch fire be designated 
“lucky”? In his Critical Essays (Lun Heng) he summarised his 
entire work in one phrase: “hatred of fictions and false- 
hoods”. Even his acceptance of the Yin- Yang operations and 
the Five Elements is not without reservation. He attributes 
no consciousness to Heaven and takes a naturalistic view of 
the world. Heaven and Earth, he said, being incorporealand 
inert respectively, cannot speak or act to suit the desires of 
man. They can’t respond to prayers or provide answer to 
the question of the Diviners. He exploded quite a few super- 
stitious beliefs by showing them to be absurd. It seems the 
city of Li-Yang was once flooded and all prisoners and in- 
habitants of the city were dead in one traumatic night. Wang 
Chhung asked if all of them had chosen that unlucky day to 
be there. Or, do scholars attaining high status, he asked, 
always choose lucky days in order to be successful ? 
His diatribes against sacrifices, exorcising acts, etc., are 
indeed very sharp. But the natural historical limitations of 
his time did not allow him to come up with more positive 
enunciations about the laws of nature and the nature of 
reality. One cannot fail to see a scientist in the making in this 
thinker. 

The sceptical tradition continued during later centu- 
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ries mainly in the context of the refutation of the Buddhist 
doctrines, especially the theory of Karma. Fan Chen (450- 
515), like an ardent atheist, wrote his "On the Destructibi- 
lity of the Soul” and argued that the soul and body are inter- 
dependent, and therefore, the soul cannot exist independ- 
ently of the body like the sharpness (of a blade) cannot exist 
outside of the blade. Reincarnation, transmigration and 
retribution also he branded as absurd. Many princes who. 
had patronised Buddhism found Fan Chen to be a thorn in 
their flesh but no amount of argumentation by the Buddhist 
monks could vanquish him. 

Somewhat earlier to him was Pao Ching-Yen, the 
radical thinker whose conversations with Ko Hung are 
preserved in the latter’s Pao Phu Tzu. He forcefully argued 
against feudalism and feudal bureaucratism by saying that 
bringing in the question of Heaven’s choice into the bargain 
was ludicrous. His own simple explanation, with all its limi- 
tations, was that “thestrong overcame the weakand brought 
them into subjection, the clever outwitted the simple, and - 
made them serve them”. It is worth quoting a little more 
from him, if only to understand his wrath against prin- 
cedom which, according to him, is the source of cruelty, 
violence and torture. Look at his indignation: “Once the 
relation of prince and subject is established, the ill-will of the 
masses grows day by day. Then arise the revolts of slaves, 
tumults in the mud and dust ; then do the rulers tremble on 
high in their ancestral temples, and the people are harassed 
and distressed. The people are to be shut up in rites and 
ordinances, corrected by laws and punishments. You might 
as well try to protect yourself from the howling storm with 
a handful of earth or set up the palm of your hand as a dyke 
against a tidal wave”. — Is it any wonder that feudal-bu- 
reaucratism armed itself with such mystifying weapons as 
the Yin-Yang theory and a few other Schools were ready 
to offer to control the minds of men ? Is it also any 
wonder that only verbal tirades could be launched by 
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such helpless thinkers as Pao Ching -Yen against the colos- 
sal combined power of the princes, feudal lords, mandarins 
and the mystifiers? He chastised the Confucians and the Le- 
galists particularly for giving a prop to the ruling authority. 

Fu Yi (555-639) and Lti Cai (600-665) are the next two 
who matter in the sceptical tradition. Both were critical of 
religious superstitions and the former even appealed in 624 
to emperor Gao Zu to abolish Buddhism which, he said, 
" was usurping the powers of the sovereign”. He castigated 
the Buddhist Order by saying that the monks and nuns “just 
sat around doing nothing but evading rent and tax pay- 
ment”, and should be ordered “to return to the laity and 
engage in productive efforts”. Lu Cai was himself well- 
versed in divination, astrology and astronomy and loudly 
protested against fatalism and such other superstitious 
beliefs, close though he was to emperor Tai Zong. 

Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan, of the eighth century, 
were great prose writers and not professional philosophers. 
In fact, they differed from each other on philosophy. Han Yu 
was something of an idealist philosopher though he had no 
sympathy for such practices as the worshipping of the 
bones of the Buddha or the preaching of the Buddhist 
doctrines. He was a Confucianist through and through and 
yet bore the marks ofa sceptic in his criticism of Buddhism. 
The same sharpness of criticism he was not prepared to 
employ against his own chosen School though! But Liu 
Zongyuan was a materialist philosopher, perhaps the first 
major one of his kind in Chinese philosophy. He believed 
that the universe is made up of dynamic matter which needs 
no external assistance for its formation as things. Heaven, 
Earth and Original matter are products of nature and there 
is nothing mysterious about them. The further statement of 
his puts him in the ranks of many modern philosophers, for, 
he said that “objective trends or conditions led to human 
-development” from the stage of inability to feed and defend 
himself at first to the stage of a producer with the help of 
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tools and then on to the setting up of kings, leaders and 
government. 

During the 14th century apoenea Hsieh Ying-fang 
who made the rejection of superstitious beliefs his main 
creed as evidenced in his Pien Huo Pien. But it was Wang Fu 
-chih, better known by his literary name of Wang Chhuan - 
shan (1619-1692), who made a comprehensive philosophi- 
cal statement in favour of materialism. He held an official . 
position under the Ming dynasty which he refused to hold 
after the Manchus took over. Instead, he retired to the 
mountain near Héngyang, there to work out his philoso- 
phy. He took cudgels against idealist positions and wrote 
against all superstitious beliefs, including astrology and 
phenomenalism. The only classical philosopher whom he 
spared was Wang Chhung. Whatever was outside the range 
of observation, like the cosmological cycles, for example, 
was discounted by him though he was a Neo-Confucian 
thinker in certain ways. 

He is quite clearly the first Chinese philosopher to | 
unambiguously state that reality is matter in continuous 
motion. Emphasising Chhi (matter-energy) more than 
Li (the principle of organisation in the universe), he main- 
tained that “forms (hsing) remain recognisably the same for 
certain periods, but their material composition (chih) is in 
the process of continual change”, a theory which explains 
metabolism in modern science. He considered the five ele- 
ments as the basis for differences among substances, but the 
basic material in substances is itselfnot unchanging. “Things 
disperse and return to the Great Undifferentiatedness, i.e., 
to the origin of the Generative Force of Nature. They are not 
absolutely extinguished”, he added. 

As a philosopher, he also concerned himself with 
questions relating to the history of society. His Theory of 
Historical Changes deals with this question. A strong critic of 
feudal bureaucratism and its nascent corruption, he distin- 
guished it from ancient feudalism and brought out the 
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failings of the mandarinate elaborately. He recognised 
many national heroes of successive ages placing them in 
their historical background and also denounced the traitors 
of different ages. It is not without reason that he is regarded 
as the forerunner of Marx and Engels in Chinese thought. 
Lu Lung Chhi (1630-1692), Yen Yuan (1635-1704), Li 
Kung (1659-1733) and Tai Chen (1724-1777) were followers 
of Wang Chhuan-shan in the tradition of materialist phi- 
losophy. The last named among them did away with Liasa 
heaven sent entity and “maintained that Chhi alone is able 
to account for all phenomena”, a theory which is even more 
clearly materialist than that of his predecessors in this 
tradition. The moral values of fellow-feeling, righteous- 
' ness, decorum, wisdom, etc., are, according to him, “simply 
extensions of the fundamental instincts of nutrition and sex, 
or the natural urge to preserve life and postpone death”. 
Hence, “they are not to be sought apart from these urges”. 
In this scheme of things, therefore, virtue is not “the absence 
or suppression of desires, but their orderly expression and 


~ fulfilment” 
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Towards Higher Goals 


There is a story belonging to the 
16th century which says that a monk ina 
Buddhist temple had once to receive an 
official when a scholar whom he had re- 
ceived earlier was still there. The scholar, 
it seems, was struck by the remarkable 
difference in the manner in which the 
official was received and treated com- 
pared to the hospitality extended to him- 
self. After the departure of the official, the 
scholar asked the monk why this was so. 
The monk gave a philosophical reply: 
“To respect is not to respect, and not to 
respect is to respect.” It must have been a 
consoling thought for the scholar to know 
that the monk had genuinely respected 
him although not outwardly demon- 
strated it, while the official had only re- 
ceived a show of respect in place of genu- 
ine contempt. But the strange thing was 
that the scholar was unimpressed by this 
philosophical demeanour of the monk. 
He gave a good thrashing to the monk 
who was non-plussed. Asked why he had 
thus transgressed the limits of propriety, 
the scholar reciprocated the philosophy 
and said: “To beat is not to beat and not to 
beat is to beat”. 
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This was a story concocted during the 16th century 
after Wang Shou-jen’s times to criticise him and the Ch’an- 
ists, more particularly the latter. The intellectual debates 
over, the philosophers sometimes felt inspired to come up 
with such stories to pour their sarcasm on the schools of 
their opponents. But still it must be said that tolerance for 
the rival schools was quite commendable, especially if 
viewed in the background of the history of Indian Philoso- | 
phy where some rival schools were sought to be blotted out 
by those schools which were blessed by the ruling hierar- 
chy. 

We have seen before how some schools have merely 
to state their views and not justify them with the help of 
logic or epistemology, a practice which is viewed with dis- 
favour in the field of Indian Philosophy. Take, for example, 
the schools which take to mystification abundantly. The 
Yin-Yang School speaks authoritatively about the Five 
Elements, the hexagrams, and so on, but is never once 
obliged to establish its views with any logical correlation of | 
observed facts. Such trends are not altogether wanting in 
other philosophies though. But one misses the help that 
logic and epistemology could have rendered in many cases 
in the field of Chinese philosophical thought. 

A significant tendency here is towards syncretism 
and eclecticism. An attempt is always made to assimilate 
the views of others instead of strenuously controverting 
them, thus making the schools lose their original intents at 
times. Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism have all gone 
through this experience in China over the centuries. As 
early as during the 3rd century B.C.,a text displaying strong 
trends towards eclecticism, the Lii-shih Ch’un Ch’iu, ap- 
peared. It noted that all schools aimed at Tao only although 
they all had their own particular viewpoints on many 
questions. Chuang Tzu also attempted a syncretism of the 
schools in his own way. He even suggested that different 
schools have achieved only partial truths and that the whole 
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truth could be achieved only through “the Tao method”. He 
remarked that “the Confucianists knew the branches, but 
not the fundamentals, while the Taoists knew the funda- 
mentals, but not the branches”. He urged for a combination 
of the two as the means for obtaining the whole truth. 

Ssu-ma T’an (died 110 B.C.), more or less in this same 
vein, quoted from the Great Appendix: “In the world there is 
one purpose, but there are hundred ideas about it ; there is 
a single goal, but the paths toward it differ’. A desire for 
“unity in the world of thought” thus emerged rather early 
in China. The more recent slogan about the need to allow a 
thousand flowers to bloom, therefore appears to be fairly 
deeply rooted in the past. Noticing such philosophical 
trends in China, Derk Bodde felt confident in 1948 that the 
telescoping of the events of three centuries in Europe into 
less than half a century in China would still leave that 
country successfully smothering the crisis. The sweeping 
social, political and economic changes in that country may 
be confusing, but as Derk Bodde chose to put it, “Chinese 
history shows that repeatedly in the past, though often at 
untold cost in human suffering, the Chinese have succeeded 
in surmounting and recuperating from the crises that have 
faced them. They can do it again”. 

It was when Neo-Confucianism was ruling the roost 
that the schools of Western Philosophy entered the field in 
China. That created a stir and new vistas of thought opened 
up briskly. The intellectual atmosphere was one of close 
philosophical battles. Two epoch making revolutions were 
made by the Chinese people, one in 1911 in the form of the 
overthrow of Manchu rule and the other in 1949 through 
the establishment of the People’s Republic of China. During 
the struggles for these and also subsequently many more 
philosophical ideas were generated on Chinese soil, the 
most important of which is the adaptation and creative ap- 
plication of Marxism to the specific conditions of China. In 
this stupendous task, of course, there have been some 
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unfortunate aberrations of a far reaching nature. But, 
indeed, where are such aberrations not to be seen while 
tackling real life situations ? Smooth and unbending 
philosophical doctrines are the special prerogative of specu- 
lative philosophy alone, and not of the philosophy of real 
challenging life. The question is whether the fundamental 
tenets in favour of a genuine emancipation of humanity are 
honoured or sacrificed.. History will be the sole and final. 
judge to give any verdict on this issue. But a discussion 
pertaining to all this is outside the purview of this brief 
monograph. 

We shall close our discussion by referring to Wang 
Kuo-Wei (1877-1927) about whom Fung Yu-lan has fur- 
nished some information. He was a giant of a scholar, 
having studied history and archaeology extensively. Kant 
and Schopenhauer he had mastered. He was also a reputed 
literary author. All this he had accomplished before he was 
30. Strangely enough, he gave up philosophy at that age 
and wrote what he called A Self-account at the Age of Thirty. 
We quote him here at some length: “I have been tired of 
philosophy for a considerable time. Among philosophical 
theories, it is a general rule that those that can be loved 
cannot be believed, and those that can be believed cannot 
be loved. I know truth, and yet I love absurd yet great 
metaphysics, sublime ethics, and pure aesthetics. These are 
what I love most. Yet in searching for what is believable, 
I am inclined to believe in the positivistic theory of truth, 
the hedonistic theory of ethics, and the empiricist theory 
of aesthetics. I know these are believable, but I cannot 
believe in them. This is the great vexation that I have 
experienced during the past two or three years. Recently my 
interest has gradually transferred itself from philosophy to 
literature, because I wish to find in the latter direct consola- 
tion”. 

One interesting point that emerges from this is that 
some “profound” things may sound very pleasant because 
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they appear to be profound. How nice, for example, to 
speculate about the voidness of the universe, or to 
preach universal love, or to glorify art as an end in itself ! 
Contrarily, “practical” things pertaining to life may 
seem very mundane, prosaic and petty. You can’t float in 
midair with such down to earth philosophy. How uninter- 
esting ! The Schools of Chinese Philosophy cater to both 
temperaments and needs. It is for students of this philoso- 
phy, as of any other philosophy for that matter, to find out 
what to love and what to believe in for finding “direct 
consolation”. But it might be a worthier objective to find out 
what to struggle for in order to obtain fulfilment. There 
is nothing illogical in practical philosophy being also 
profound. 
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Appendix 


The following are a few excerpts from 
some chosen philosophical texts of China 
which give an indication of the form and 
content of these texts. These are by no means 
the only ones used by the present author for 
the preparation of this monograph; nor do all 
the passages presented here necessarily figure 
in the monograph. All extracts are for the sake 
of convenience taken from a single book : 
Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, edited 
and translated by E.R. Hughes (Everyman’s 
Library Series, London, 1942 ; reprinted 1954). 
The selections are not arranged in any chrono- 
logical order, or in the order of the schools to 
which they belong. We have followed the 
arrangement of Hughes from whose 
anthology the selections are taken. 


THE INITIAL STAGE 
1. The Book of Odes 


Out into the darkness I go, 

Sad my heart as sad can be : 
Bitter my poverty and want, 

For no man recks of my distress. 
Can these things be ? 

‘Tis so, Heaven’s veritable deed ; 
And man has naught to say. 


Kuo Feng, 11. 15. 
I look beseechingly to Heaven, 
But find no pity there for me. 


For long no peace has been our lot : 
Heaven grinds us on this whetstone. 


Ta Ya, iti. 10 
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TSO CHUAN 

‘If the common people come to know that these are hard and fast 
rules, they will not shun those in authority and at the same time will have 
contentious minds. They will bring evidence to bear on the wording of the 
law, hoping by good luck (to evade the penalty). Thus nothing can be 
done with them. It was when the Hsia regime fell into disorder that the Yu 
penalties were made, when the Shang regime fell into disorder that the 
T’ang codes were composed. All three developments came at the end of 
an age. 

‘To-day, my lord, you are chief minister in Cheng State, and you 
have fixed the lines of demarcation, thus instituting a highly questionable 
form of government with your systematizing of penalties and commit- 
ting of the law to writing. You aim to tranquillize the people : instead of 
which are you not creating difficulties ?... Why should there be a code 
at all ? Once the people know the grounds for contention they will 
discard all sense of propriety, take their stand on the wording of the 
law, and dispute to the bitter end over the point of an awl. Disorderly 
litigations will abound, and with them bribery and corruption. The end 
of your age, my lord, will it not mean the downfall of Cheng State ? The 
gossip goes round, “When a country is on the verge of ruin, it is sure to 
take endless measures.” Does not this apply to you ?’ 

Tzu Ch’an wroteareply, ‘With regard to your words, my lord, lam 
not a man of talent and I (act for the moment) not for future generations. 
My aim is to save this generation. Although I cannot obey your behests, 
I do not presume to forget your great kindness.’ 


THE TRIGRAMS 
()— 2Q- — B--@— &— © --M--® = 


To these at some period not yet known to us was attached a 
series of symbols : 
(1) The heavens, (2) the earth, (3) thunder, (4) wood and wind, (5) water, 
(6) fire, (7) hills, (8) low [? marshy] ground. 


Under Hexagram II 
Tis ‘Treading on cat-ice and solid ice about to come’ : the beginning 
of the Yin influence is coagulation, and the gradual attainment of 
the Way is (like) ice becoming hard. 
2 The movement of the second line is from the straight to the square: 
‘without repeated efforts in every way advantageous’ is the light 
of the Way in the Earth. 
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3. “Concealing its marked appearance, but containing the possibility of 
augury’ is to be timely in one’s official advancement : ‘if there be a 
following out of the king’s business,’ great is the glory of the wisdom 

_ shown. 

4. ‘Held ina bag and no retributive misfortune’: to be cautious is not 
harmful. 

5. “A yellow robe and supreme good fortune’: ornament at the centre. 

6. ‘A dragon fighting in open country ’: its course is exhausted. 


CONFUCIUS : THE ANALECTS (Lun Yii) 

Someone asked Master K’ung how it was he was not taking part 
in the administration of the country. The Master said, "The Book (of 
Documents) says, “Be filial, only be filial and friendly with your brothers, 
and you will be helping in the administration of the country.” This also is 
taking part inthe administration ... It is not necessary deliberately to take 
part.’ (ii. 21.) 

The Master said, ’I ama transmitter and not a creator. I believe in 
and have a passion for the Ancients... In silence I get to know : I keep on 
learning without being satiated : 1 go on teaching without becoming 
_wearied. What more is there to be said of me? .. . That I have not fully 
cultivated the spiritual power in me, that [have not fully expounded what 
I have learnt, that I have been unable to visit just men of whom I have 
heard, that I have been unable to reform bad men of whom I have 
heard : these are the things which make me unhappy ’ (vii. 1.) 

(The disciple) Chi Lu asked how the spirits of the dead and the 
other spirits should be served. The Master said, ‘If you fail to serve men 
alive, how can you serve their spirits ?’ Tzu Lu then asked about death, 
and the Master replied, ‘If you do not understand life, how can you 
understand death?’ (xi. 11.) 

7 The disciple Kung was prone to criticize people. The Master said, 
‘What an admirable person he must be ! For myself I have no leisure for 
this.’ (xiv. 31.) 

Tzu Lu was spending the night at Shih Men, and the gatekeeper 
asked him where he came from. He answered that he came from Confu- 
cius’s (house). The gatekeeper said, ‘He is the man, isn’t he, who knows 
that it cannot be done and yet goes on doing it.’ (xiv. 41.) 

The Master said, ‘For my part I have never seen any one witha real 
passion for human-heartedness and a real hatred of what is inhuman. A 
. man with a real passion for human-heartedness will not put anything 
above it. A man with a real hatred of what is inhuman will become 
human-hearted to the extent that he will not deliberately have anything 
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inhuman affecting his self. Are there any who are able to devote their 
strength for a single day to being human-hearted ? I have never seen any. 
(Nevertheless) I have never seen any who had not the strength to achieve 
this.’ (iv. 6.) 

The Master said, ‘In their nature at birth men are nearly alike, in 
their habits they are vastly different.’ (xvii. 2.) 

The Master said, ‘It is only the wisest and the stupidest who do not 
change.’ (xvii. 3) 

Tzu Kung asked, if (a ruler) wished to include all his people in his _ 
benefits and was actually able to bring aid to every one of them, what 
then ? Might he be described as human-hearted ? The Master said, ’ This 
has not much to do with human-heartedness. He would undoubtedly be 
a sage. Even Yao and Shun were distressed (at not reaching this level). A 
human-hearted ruler wants security for himself, and so he makes others 
secure. He wishes to get a wider sphere of influence, and so he extends 
other people’s sphere of influence. The ability to draw parallels from 
matters very near to oneself may be called the art of human-heartedness.’ 
(vi. 28.) 

The Master described Tzu Ch’an as having four (characteristics) 
of the Way of a man of honour. In his private capacity he was modest, in 
the service of his superiors respectful, in his provision to meet the people’s 
needs benevolent, in his organization of their forced labour just. (v. 15.) _ 

Tzu Kung asked whether men of honour also hate, and the Master 
said, ‘ They do. They hate those who proclaim abroad other men’s evil. 
They hate those vulgar fellows who slander those above them. They hate 
those who are bold in action but have no idea of good form [lit. ritual]. 
They hate those who are presumptuous and obstructive.’ (xvii. 24.) 

Tzu Kung asked about governing, and the Master said “Adequate 
supplies of food, adequate stores of munitions, and the confidence of the 
people.’ Tzu Kung said, ‘Suppose you unavoidably had to dispense with 
one of these, which would you forgo. The Master said, 'Munitions’. 
Thereat Tzu Kung asked if of the remaining two he had to dispense with 
one, which he would forgo. The Master said, ’ Food ; for all down history 
death has come to all men, (and yet society survives); but the people who 
have no confidence (in their rulers) are undone.’ (xii. 7.) 

Chi K’ang Tzu asked what could be done by way of encouraging 
the people and so inducing them to be reverent and loyal (to their rulers). 
The Master said, ‘If with dignity you make your official approach to them, 
then they will reverence you. If you are dutiful to your parents and kind 
to your children, then they will be loyal to you. If you put good men into 
office and so teach those who are incompetent, then they will be encour- 
aged.’ (ii. 20.) 
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The Master said, ‘If those in the higher ranks of society be devoted 
to ritual, then none of the common people can dare not to venerate them. 
If they be lovers of justice, then none of the common people can dare not 
to obey them. If they be worthy of confidence, then none of the common 
people can dare to prevaricate. If that be the state of affairs (in a country), 
then the common people will come to it from all parts, carrying their 
babies on their backs.’ (xiii. 4.) 

The Master said, ‘If a man learns but does not think, then he is 
nothing. If he thinks but does not learn, then he is in a dangerous state.’ 
(ii. 15.) 

Tzu Kung asked whether there was one word which a man’s 
whole life might be spent in practising. The Master said, ‘Is not reciprocity 
such a word ? What you do not wish done to yourself, do not do to others.’ 
(xv. 23.) | 

Tzu Kung asked about the mourning rites (for parents). The 
Master said, ‘To be reverent is the most important. The feeling of grief is 
second to it and emaciation (of the body) is least important of all.’ (Li Chi, 
S’a Chi, ii. 1.) 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN, Section III 

The Way of the enlightened man [Chun tzu] is widely apparent 
and yet hidden. Thus theordinary man and woman, ignorant though they 
are, can yet have some knowledge of it; and yet in its perfection even a 
sage finds that there is something there which he does not know. Take 
the vast size of heaven-and-earth; men can still find room for criticism of 
it. Hence, when theenlightened man speaks of supreme bigness, it cannot 
be contained within the world of our experience; nor, when he speaks 
of supreme smallness, can it be split up in the world of our experience 
into nothing. As is said in the Odes: The hawk beats its way up to the 
height of heaven, the fish dives downinto the abyss.’ That refers to things 
being examined from above and from below. Thus the Way of the 
enlightened man, its early shoots coming into existence in the ordinary 
man and woman, but in its ultimate extent to be examined in the light 
of heaven-and-earth. 


MO TZU 

Chapter 35. Against Fatalism. 

It is very necessary that the statements of these believers in fate 
should be clearly differentiated. Nevertheless how this theory is to be 
clearly differentiated is a difficult question. 

The word of our Master Mo: A standard must be set up. A 
statement without a standard (of reference) is like fixing the quarters in 
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which the sun will rise and set by means of a revolving potter’s wheel. 
Since that is not the way to attain a clear knowledge of the distinctions 
between what is right and wrong and beneficial and injurious, therefore 
a statement must pass three tests. What is meant by ‘three tests’? In the 
words of our Master Mo, there is the test of a solid foundation (to a 
statement), the test of its verifiability, and the test of its applicability. In 
what way can a foundation be given ? By building the statement on the 
facts about the ancient Sage-kings. In what way can it be verified ? By 
ascertaining the facts about what people generally have heard with their . 
own ears and seen with their own eyes. In what way can a statement be 
applied ? By adopting it for the purposes of disciplinary government and 
observing what there is of profit to the state and to the people. 


Chapter 15. On All-embracing Love. 

[From the third synoptic record.] 

The knights and gentlemen everywhere to-day, however, say that 
although in theory this kind of all-embracingness is very good, none the 
less it is very difficult for universal application. The word of our Master 
Mo is : The leaders in society simply do not understand what is to their 
profit, nor do they distinguish the facts. Take the case of besieging a city. 
To fight in the fields, to achieve fame at the cost of one’s life : this is what 
all men everywhere find very difficult. Yet if their sovereign calls for it, 
then the whole body of knights are able to do it. How very different from 
this is mutual all-embracing love and the mutual exchange of profit. To 
love and benefit another is to have him follow on and love and benefit 
you. To hate and injure another is to have him follow on and hate and 
injure you. What is there difficult in this ? The fact is simply that no ruler 
has embodied it in his government and no knight has embodied it in his 
conduct. 

Formerly Duke Ling of Ch’u State liked his knights to have small 
waists. Thus it was that his court officers all limited themselves to cne 
meal a day. Having exhaled their breath they tightened their belts. It was 
only by leaning against a wall that they could stand up. Within a year the 
whole court was black in the face. There is the fact : the sovereign called 
for it, and the ministers were able to do it . . . This is the kind of thing 
which people find to be difficult ... 

None the less, the knights and gentlemen everywhere say that it 
[i.e. all-embracing love] cannot be put into practice. To illustrate this they 
say it would be like picking up Mount T’ai and stepping over the river 
Ch’i. The word of our Master Mo denounces this as an illustration. He said 
that picking up Mount T’ai and stepping over the river Ch’i should be 
described as beyond the limit of human strength, and from antiquity 
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down to the present day there never had been a man who could do this. 
How different is mutual all-embracing love and the mutual exchange of 
benefits ! In the old days the Sage-kings put it into practice. As to how it 
is known that this was so, in the old days when Yl brought the Great 
Society into order, he dug out the West River and Yu Tou River in order 
to drain off the waters of the Ch’u, Sun, and Huang Rivers. In the north 
he dammed the Yuan and Ku Rivers in order to fill up the Hou Chih Tiand 
Hu Chih basins. He made a watershed of the Ti Chu (range) and made a 
tunnel through Mount Nung Men. He did this to benefit the people of the 
Yui, Tai, Hu, and Ho tribes together with the people west of the Yellow 
River. .. This expresses what Yu did. I, to-day, can practise all- 
embracingness. 


Chapter 18. In Condemnation of Aggressive Warfare. 

[From the second synoptic record.] 

Thereis anold proverb : If your plans fail, learn the future from the 
past, learn the invisible from the visible. With plans of this nature one 
may be both successful and wise. 

Take the case of a country about to go to war. In winter the cold is 
to be feared, in summer the heat. This means that neither winter nor 
summer is the time for such action. But if in the spring, then the people 
miss their sowing and planting : if in the autumn, then they miss reaping 
and harvesting. If they miss only one season, then the number of people 
who will die of cold and hunger is incalculable. Now let us reckon the 
army’s equipment, the arrows, standards, tents, armour, shields, and 
sword hilts : the number of these which will break and perish and not 
come back is beyond reckcning. So also with the spears, lances, swords, 
daggers, war chariots, and baggage wagons : the number of those which 
will get smashed and ruined and never come back is beyond reckoning. 
So also with oxen and horses who go out fat and come back lean, or die 
there and do not come back at all : a number beyond reckoning. So also 
with people : the incalculable number who die, owing to the food supply 
being cut off or failing through the distance of transport ; the number 
who, living under bad conditions with irregular meals and excesses of 
hunger and repletion, fall sick by the road and die. The army casualties 
also are incalculably large, perhaps whole armies perishing. Hence the 
spirits lose their worshippers, again to an incalculable extent, whilst the 
state robs the people of their incomes and diminishes their sources of 
profit. 

All this is so : and why ? The answer in defence of it is : we covet 
the fame and the profit of being victors in war. That is why it takes place. 
And the word of our Master Moin reply is :Reckon up what they win for 
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themselves : it is nothing of any use. Reckon up what they gain : it is the 
exact opposite of profit ; far less than the loss. Take the case of an attack 
on a town with its inner wall one mile, its outer two miles, in circumfer- 
ence. To capture this without the thrust of a spear or the death of a man 
would be an empty achievement. As it is, however, the deaths at most 
must be reckoned by the ten thousand, at least by the thousand, and all 
that can be obtained is one or two miles of township. And all the time the 
great states have empty [i.e. half-populated] townships to be reckoned by 
the thousand-—waiting to be occupied peacefully —and uncultivated lands - 
to be reckoned by the ten thousand — waiting to be opened up peacefully. 
Thus then the amount of land waiting to be possessed is in excess, the 
population waiting to be ruled in true kingly fashion insufficient. Now 
then: to bring the people to death and toaggravatethe troubles of highand 
low in order to quarrel over a half-populated township, this logically is to 
throw away that of which you have too little and to double that of which 
you have too much. To put the affairs of state right in this fashion is 
directly counter to the interests of the state. 


MENCIUS (Meng K’o) 

Master Meng said, ’... Master Yang takes his stand on “every one 
for himself.” He would not pluck out a single hair although it would 
benefit the whole of society. Master Mo (on the other hand) loved all. 
inclusively and wore himself out from his head to his heels. Whatever 
benefited society, that he did. Tzu Mo laid hold of the mean and in doing 
so came near to the right. (And yet even) holding the mean without 
balancing considerations is like having aone-track mind. And that is what 
I hate, for to take up one point and disregard a hundred others is an 
outrage to truth [Tao].’ (vii A. 26.) 

Kung Tu [a disciple of Mencius] said, ‘Master Kao says that men’s 
nature is neither good nor evil . . . whilst there are others who say that 
some men have a good nature and some have an evil nature... Now you 
[i.e. Mencius] say that men’s nature is good. If this is the case, then are all 
these others wrong ?’ 

Master Meng replied, ‘Speaking realistically, it is possible for men 
to be good, and that is what I mean when I say that (men’s nature) is good. 
If they become evil, it is not the fault of their natural powers. Thus all 
men have a sense of compassion, also a sense of shame over wickedness, 
a sense of reverence, and a sense of truth and error. The sense of com- 
passion is equivalent to individual morality [jen], the sense of shame to 
public morality [yi], the sense of reverence to ritual propriety, and the 
sense of rightand wrong equals wisdom. These four, individual morality, 
public morality, ritual propriety, and wisdom, are not fused into us from 
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without. We invariably are possessed of them, and that without 
reflecting on them. This is why I maintain that if we seek for them, then 
we find them: if we neglect them, we lose them. That contrasts can be 
made between men of twice and five times and even to an incalculable 
degree is due to the fact that men fail fully to carry out their natural 
powers...’ (vi A.6.) 

Under the Hsia rule (the system was) fifty mou [Chinese acres] of 
land toa family and ‘tribute’ paid. Under the Yin rule it was seventy mou 
anda ‘contribution’ made to the State [i.e. not more than so muchina good 
year and ina bad year less], under the Chou rule it became a hundred mou 
and a ‘fixed exaction.’ Although as a matter of fact the amount in the 
three systems came to one part in ten, yet ‘a fixed exaction’ [ch’e] means 
a skinning [ch’e] and a ‘contribution’ means mutual dependence. As 
Master Lung said, ’ For the administration of the land there is nothing 
better than “contributions,” nothing worse than “tribute.” ’ Tribute’ in- 
volves striking an average on a few years yield as representing the 
permanent yield. But then in good years when there is any amount of 
grain, a heavy toll would not bea tyrannical proceeding. In proportion it 
would be a small amount. On the other hand, in bad years when there is 
not enough to manure the fields, the result could only be the taking of 
the whole crop. For the ‘father and mother of his people’ [i.e. the ruler] to 
give them careworn faces, to make them after the labour of the year have 
no food for their fathers and mothers and take to borrowing to make 
things better, so that the old people and thechildren are found lying in the 
ditches — is this consistent with his position ? . . . (From iii A.3) 


HUI SHIH 
Hui Shih explored the significance of things ... and said : 
1. That beyond which there is nothing greater should be called the 
| great unit. That beyond which there is nothing smaller should be 
called the smail unit. 
2. That whichhasnothickness cannot be increased in thickness, (but) 
- its size can be a thousand miles (long). 

3. The heavens are as low as the earth, mountains on the same level 
as marshes. | 

4. Thesun exactly at noon is exactly (beginning to) go down. And a 
creature exactly when he is born is exactly (beginning to) die. 

5. Agreat similarity compared witha small similarity is very differ- 
ent. This state of affairs should be described as a small similarity- 
in-dissimilarity. The myriad things in nature are both completely 
similar and completely dissimilar. This state of affairs should be 
described as a great similarity-in-dissimilarity. 
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6. The Southern region (beyond the borders of China and not fully 
explored) has no limit and yet has a limit. 

7. To-day I go to Yueh State and I arrive there in the past. 

8. Linked rings can be sundered. 

9. Iknowthat the hub of the world is north of Yen State and south of 
Yueh State. 

10. Love all things equally : the heavens and the earth are one 
composite body. 
(From the Chuang Tzu Book, Ch. 33) 


KUNG-SUN LUNG 

Things in every instance involve universals, but universals do not 
point to the material world. If there were no universals, things could not 
be described as ‘things’. 

Since universals do not point to the material world, is it 
admissible to describe things as universals ? For universals are what do 
not exist in the material world and things are what do exist in the 
material world, and it is not logically admissible to make what exists 
equal to what does not exist. 

(Now,) if the material world has no universals and things may 
not be described as universals, this very denial of things as universals is 
a negative universal. If there are negative universals, (it is still admissible . 
to say that) things in every instance equal universals. And if we should 
deny that there are negative universals, that denial itself would be a uni- 
versal, so that (it would still be admissible to say that) things in every 
instance involve universals though the universals are negative ones. 

The fact that the material world has no universals springs from 
each single thing having aname. A name in itself is not a universal. To call 
it a universal is to make ‘universal’ mean what it does not mean; and that 
is inadmissible. To go, however, a step further, universals are what all 
men hold in common. There are no universals in the material world, but 
it is inadmissible to describe things as not having universals. That 
statement entails a denial that there are negative universals, and that 
statement entails things in every instance involving universals ... 
(Kung-sun Lung, c.2.) 


LAO TZU (Tao Te Ching) 
Chapter 1. 


Ifthe Tao could be comprised in words, it would not be the unchangeable 
Tao: 

(For) if a name may be named, it is not an unchangeable name. 

When the Tao had no name, that was the starting-point of heaven and 
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earth : 

Then when it had a name, this was ‘mother of all creation.’ 

Because all this is so, to be constantly without desire is the way to havea 

vision of the mystery (of heaven and earth) : 

For constantly to have desire is the means by which their limitations are 
seen. 

These two entities although they have different names emerged together; 

And (emerging) together means ‘in the very beginning.’ 

But the very beginning has also a beginning before it began — 

This door into all mystery! 


Chapter 4. 


The Tao is hollow : use it and there is no overflowing. 

How fathomless it is ! It makes one think of a common ancestor to all 
creatures, . 

One who blunts their cutting edges, unties their knots, 

Makes a harmony of the lights (in the heavens) and lays the dust (of this 
grimy world). 

How limpid it is, as if it wouid stay so for ever! 

And yet we do not know whose son (this common ancestor could be), 

This image of something before the High God ! 


Chapter 7. 

The heavens continue, and the earth endures ; 
And that in them which makes them so permanent 
Is that they do not live for themselves. 

Thus it is that they can live so long. 


This is why a sage puts himself second and then (finds) himself in the 
forefront ; | ; 

Puts himself outside (of things and events) and Survives in them. 

Surely it is because he has no personal desires that he is able to fulfil his 
desires. 


Chapter 9. , 

To set out deliberately to be full to the brim [i.e. satisfy every desire] is not 
so good as (to know when) to stop. 

If you are thorough in sharpening (a sword), you cannot preserve its 
edge for long. 

If you fill your hall with gold and jade, there is no way by which you can 
guard it. 

If you are rich and of exalted station, you become proud, and thus 
abandon yourself to unavoidable ruin. 
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When everything goes well, put yourself in the background : 
That is the way Heaven acts. | 


Chapter 11. 
Thirty spokes together make one wheel ; 
And they fit into ‘nothing’ (at the centre): 
Herein lies the usefulness of a carriage. 
The clay is moulded to make a pot ; 
And the clay fits round ‘nothing’: 
Herein lies the usefulness of the pot. 
Doors and windows are pierced in the walls of a house, 
And they fit round ‘nothing’: 
Herein lies the usefulness of the house. 
Thus it is that, while it must be taken to be advantageous to have 
something there, 
_ It must also be taken as useful to have ‘nothing’ there. 
‘Chapter 17. 
The king whois really over all his subjects is the one who is merely known 
to-be there, 
Next to such a king is the one whom they love and praise, 
Next to him is the one they fear, 
_ And next to’him the one they despise. 
If-(the king) does not trust (his people) enough, 
They indeed do not trust him. 


How remote is (the true king), his speech how rare a treasure ! 
For, when success attends him and all things go well, 
The hundred clans all say, ‘All this comes to us of itself.’ 


Chapter 19. 

Away with these ‘sages’! Away with these ‘wise men’! 

The profit to the people will be a hundred per cent. 

Away with these ‘human-hearted men’! Away with these ‘just men’! 

The people will turn back to filial piety and (plain) kindness. 

Away with these skilful artisans ! Away with these profit making 
merchants ! 

Thieves and robbers will cease to exist. 


These three classes of men make out that we are not civilized enough : 
What actually happens is, more edicts added on. 

Give people Simplicity to look at, the Uncarved Block to hold : 

Make few their self-centred desires. 
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Chapter 25. 

Before heaven and earth were produced, 

There was Something, without form (and yet) all complete. 
Silent! Empty! 

Sufficient unto itself! Unchanging ! 

Moving everywhere, but never exhausted [?]! 

This indeed might well be the mother of all below heaven. 
We do not know its real name (to classify it). 

That we may have it in writing we say Tao (the Way). 

If we have to classify it, we say ‘ Supreme.’ 

‘Supreme’ involves breaking away (from the general mass), 
Breaking away involves being removed from, 

Being removed from involves coming back (to the mass). 


Thus it is that the Tao is supreme, 

Heaven is supreme, and Earth is supreme ; 

And a king also is supreme. 

Within his territory there are four supremacies, 

And the (true) king abides in the union of them. 
Man models himself on the earth, 

The earth on heaven, 

Heaven on the Tao ; 

Whilst the Tao models itself on itself being what it is. 


Chapter 32. 

Tao is eternal, but has no fame (name); 

The Uncarved Block, though seemingly of small account, 

Is greater than anything that is under heaven. 

If kings and barons would but possess themselves of it, 

The ten thousand creatures would flock to do them homage. 
Heaven-and-earth would conspire 

To send Sweet Dew, 

Without law or compulsion, men would dwell in harmony. 
Once the block is carved, there will be names, 

And so soon as there are names 

Know that it is time to stop. 

Only by knowing when it is time to stop can danger be avoided. 
To Tao all under heaven will come 

As streams and torrents flow into a great river or sea. 


Chapter 33. 
To know men is to be wise : 
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To know one’s self is to be illumined. 

To conquer men is to have strength : 

To conquer one’s self is to be stronger still, 

And to know when you have enough is to be rich. 

For vigorous action may bring a man what he is determined to have, 
But to keep one’s place (in the order of the universe) is to endure ; 
And to die and not be lost, this is the real blessing of long life. 


Chapter 48. 

The business of learning is one of day by day acquiring more, 
The business of the Tao one of day by day dealing with less. 
Yes, dealing with less and less, 

Until you arrive at inaction. 


If you practise inaction, nothing will be left undone: 

For the way to acquire (lordship) over society is by invariably not 
interfering. 

If you interfere in any way, you are inadequate to lording over society. 


Chapter 65. 

In the old days those who were capable of practising the Tao, did not use © 
it to enlighten the people : , 

_ They set out to make them ignorant. 

The people are hard to govern because they are too clever. 

Hence to use cleverness in governing a country 

Is to destroy authority in it. 

Not to use cleverness is a blessing to a country. 


To know (by experience) both these states, 

Is, moreover, to have a standard for comparison ; 

And to discern this standard unfailingly 

Is to have the ‘Numinous Power’ (by which the universe came to be), 
The ‘Numinous Power’ which goes so deep and so far, ' 

That joins with all creatures in turning back, 

And so brings them to the Great Obedience. 


Chapter 81. 

True speech has no beauty to it ; 

And beautiful speech has no truth to it. 
Good people do not go in for dialectics ; 
And dialecticians are not good people. 

Real knowledge is not knowing everything ; 
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And the know-alls have not got real knowledge. 


A sage does not hoard. 

Having used what he has on behalf of other men, 

He has the more in himself : 

Having given that away, 

He is all the richer. 

This is the Way [Tao] of Heaven : 

A profit which involves no loss. 

This is the way of a sage: 

His actions involve no quarrelling (over what is his and what is other 
men’s). 


CHUANG CHOU (Chuang Tzu Book) 


Chapter 1. Excursions into Freedom. 

(The Spiritual Man and the Inability of the Non-spiritual to under- 
stand him.) 

Chien Wu [an inquirer about the Taoist Way] inquired from Lien 
Shu, saying, ‘I heard Chieh Yti say something which went too far and is 
not really true. It carried one out, but did not bring one back, so its 
likeness to the boundless Milky Way frightened me. It was grossly 
deceptive, removed from human experience... He said that a spirit man 
lived on the Miao-ku-she mountain. His flesh and skin were like ice and 
snow ; his delicate grace like a girl’s. His food was not that of ordinary 
men, for he breathed in the wind and drank the dew. He mounted the 
clouds in the air and drove a team of flying dragons, wandering out 
beyond the Four Seas. His spirit was congealed. Yet he delivered living 
things from corruption and every year made the crops ripen. For me this 
was a wild tale, and I did not believe him.’ 

“So ’, said Lien Shu, ’ the blind man has no conception of the 
beauty of art, nor the deaf man of the music of the bells and drums. 
Blindness and deafness are by no means confined to material things. 
These defects also exist in relation to things of the mind [lit. to knowl- 
edge], and these words of yours make it appear that you are defective in 
this way. The virtue in that spirit man is such that all things are of little 
worth to him : they are all one to him. The world may be anxious to be 
governed: but why should he bother himself about society ? That man, 
nothing can injure him. If there were a flood reaching to the sky, he would 
not be drowned. If there were a great drought and the metals and stones 
became liquid and the soil of the mountains were burnt up, he would not 
be hot. Why, the very refuse of his body would serve to manufacture a 
great sage-emperor. 
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Chapter 2. The (Inner) Harmony of (Opposing) Things. 

Tzu Ch’i, a man from Nan Kuo, leant against a low table as he sat 
on the ground. He looked up to heaven, and his breath died down. 
Without a sound he seemed to lose his partnership (of soul and body). 
Yen Ch’eng Tzu Yu, who was standing before him in attendance, said, ’ 
Howis this that you can make your body like a sapless treeand your mind 
like dead ashes? At this moment the person leaning against the tableis not 
the person who was leaning against it before.’ 

Tzu Ch’i said, ’ Yen, this isa good question you are asking. At the 
moment, you must understand, my self was gone clean away. You have 
listened to the music which man makes, but you have not listened to the 
music of the earth; or you may have listened to the music of the earth, but 
you have not listened to the music of Heaven.’ 

Tzu Yu said, ‘May I ask you for an explantion of this? ’ 

Tzu Ch’i said, The great mass of breath (in the atmosphere) is 
called the wind. There are times when the wind does not move. When it 
does move, a myriad apertures are aroused to make sounds. Have you 
never listened to the liao liao of the wind ? You know the cavities and holes 
in the rugged heights of the mountains and the woods — with trees a 
hundred spans in girth. There are, as it were, noses and mouths and ears, 
square sockets and round depressions, mortars and ditches and pools. So 
there is a roaring and a snoring, a whistling and a sizzling, a howling and 
a yowling. The wind dies down and there is a tiny melody: it comes at 
full blast and there is a great diapason. There is a lull and every hole is 
devoid of sound .. .’ 

Tzu Yu said, ’ Since the music of the earth is just a matter of all 
kinds of holes, and human music a matter of pipes, may I ask what the 
music of Heaven is ?’ 

Tzu Ch’i said, ‘All this blowing varies ina myriad ways. Who then 
can there be who excites all this and makes each way be itself and all of 
them be self-produced ?’ 


Chapter 4. The Human World. 

Yen Hui went to see Chung Ni to ask leave to go away. Chung Ni 
asked him where he was going, and Yen Hui answered that he was going 
to Wei State. “ With what object ?’ asked Chung Ni. 

Yen Hui said, ‘I hear that the Prince of Wei is in the vigour of his 
youth and his actions self-willed. He is unconcerned about his country 
and will not see his faults. He is unconcerned about his people dying, so 
that the dead are lying everywhere all over the country ; the condition of 
the people is incomparably bad. I once heard you, Master, say that one 
should leave the well-governed country and go to the country which is in 
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confusion. It is the doctor’s door which has a crowd of sick people before 
it. | want to take what I have heard (from you) and think out its basic 
principles. Perhaps there is some cure for Wei State. ’ 

3 Chung Ni said, ‘Alas, the danger is that you will go and only bring 
punishment on yourself. The right way does not allow of other things 
being mixed in with it. If they are mixed in, then the right way becomes 
a number of ways. That entails confusion, and confusion harasses the 
mind. Witha harassed mind there is no saving anything. The perfect man 
in the old days was first concerned about himself before he started being 
concerned about others. So long as there was any doubt about himself 
(and his true good), he certainly had no leisure to attend to the actions of 
violent men. Further, have you any idea what wastes the virtue in a man, 
or what brings knowledge into existence? Virtue is wasted through the 
desire for fame. Knowledge comes into existence through contention. 
Fame means men crushing each other, and knowledge is the tool of 
contention. Both fame and knowledge are indeed instruments of eviland 
not what should come into perfect action. Further, there may be men of 
solid virtue and unfailing sincerity, not permeated with mortal humours, 
not striving over fame, not imbued with a mortal mind; and yet they may 
force their rule-of-thumb speeches about moral ideals upon bragging 
violent men. They are rightly called calamity men, for those who bring 
calamities on other men are bound to bring calamities back on them- 
selves. I am afraid that is what you [Yen Hui] will be.’ 


Chapter 6. The Great Father of All Teachers. 

‘The Nature of True Knowledge is to be learnt from the Nature of 
the True Man.) , 

None the less there is cause for anxiety. For knowledge to become 
exact, knowledge depends on something else, though what it depends on 
is far from being certain. How do we know that what we call Heaven is 
not man, and what we call man is not Heaven? Well, there is the true man 
before there is true knowledge: and (the question is) what is meant by a 
true man. The true man of antiquity did not go counter to the few. He had 
no heroic achievements. He made no plans. Being what he was, when he 
made mistakes he did not regret them. When he was exactly right, he was 
not self-complacent. Being what he was, he could scale the heights 
without losing his nerve, could enter water without feeling wet, enter fire 
without feeling hot. This is the man whose knowledge can get higher in 
the Tao. 

The true man of antiquity had no dreams while he slept and 
woke up without any feeling of anxiety. In eating he had no sense of the 
sweet. His breathing was deep; for the true man breathes from his heels, 
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whilst in most people their breathing is from their throats, and the man 
who is crushed by defeat retches his words out asif he were vomiting. For 
a man’s passions to go deep is for his instinct of vital resilience 
[lit. heavenly spring] to be shallow. 

The true man of antiquity was not conscious of loving life and 
hating death. As life opened out, he did not long for joy. As he entered (the 
shadow of death) he did not hang back. Like a bird he flew away, just as 
like a bird he came: that was all. He did not forget his beginning, or have 
any desire about what his end might be. He received (what came to him) 
and took pleasure in it; and then he forgot it and received it again. That 
is to say, he did not injure the Tao with his (conscious) mind, nor did he 
supplement Heaven with man. This is what is meant by a true man. 

Being what he was, he was absent-minded, his manner tranquil, 
with a pure brow as cool as autumn and as mild as spring, in his joy and 
anger following the movement of the four seasons, and so fitting in with 
things [i.e. his environment] that he was not conscious of any limit to his 
doing so. Thus it is that a sage in his employment of arms might destroy 
a country and yet not lose the affection of the people. His benefits might 
flow down through a myriad ages and yet he not be consciously fond of 
men. And thus it is that deliberately to rejoice in being impregnated with 
things is to be anything but a sage: deliberately to be attached to people 
is to be anything but benevolent: deliberately to wait for heaven-given 
opportunities is to be anything but a wise man: deliberately to make profit 
in one direction in order not to entail loss in another is to be anything but 
a man of practical principles; just as to lose one’s self for the sake of one’s 
reputation is to be anything but a good public servant, and to destroy 
one’s character and be unprincipled is to be anything but a good private 
servant. Men like Hu Pu Chieh, Wu Kuang, Po I, Shu Ch‘i, Chi Tzu, Hsti 
Yui, Chi T’o, and Shen T’u Ti were the servants of servants, were Yes-men 
to Yes-men and so did not say Yes to what was affirmed in themselves. 


From Kuan Tzu, Chapter 40 


Thus it is that the Yin and the Yang are the great principles of 
Heaven and Earth, the Four Seasons the great Way of the Yin and the 
Yang and the moral power [te] behind punishment of crime. For, if the 
punishments of crime be in accord with the seasons, then comes good 
fortune. If, however, they be out of all reason, then comes calamity, and 
then there is no way of proceeding with the work of spring and summer 
and autumn and winter. 

In the eastern quarter of the heavens there is a star, its season 
springtime, its vital energy [ch’t] the breezes (of spring) which foster wood 
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and bone, and its virtue [te] one of joy in the emaciation (of winter) being 
nourished and in growth coming stage by stage. The work of the season 
has its (distinctive) words of command : to clean up the shrines of the 
spirits and with due respect entreat and make offerings to them : to make 
the Yang (power) dominant and so put the (great flood) dykes in order: 
to plough, harrow, and plant and tend the fields : to put the bridges to 
rights, reconstruct irrigation channels, repair buildings and their gutters: 
to get free of vendettas and forgive offences, opening up communications 
on all sides. For then the gentle breezes and sweet rains of spring will 
come, and the common people will live to a great age, and the animal 
creation flourish. This is what is meant by ‘ the Virtue of the Star.’ 


Kuan Tzu, Chapter 39. 

Earth is the origin of all things on the earth, the tender root of all 
life, that by which beauty and ugliness, worth and no-worth, ignorance 
and eminence come into being. Water is the life-blood of Earth, as it were, 
flowing through its muscles and veins. Thus, I say, water is richly 
endowed. How do we comprehend that this is so? The answer is, all 
water is so gentle in its purity and thus delights to steep the places man 
dislikes [i.e. the low-lying marshes]: this is its jen [human-heartedness]. 
We see it as black and yet white : this is its subtle nature. In measuring 
it, you cannot make it stop when you fill a vessel to the brim: this is its 
rightness. It alone keeps on flowing, stopping nowhere: this is its justice. 
Men all make for the high places : it alone makes for the low. This is its 
humility ; and humility is the very house of the Tao, the very instrument 
of true kingliness, so that the true king makes it his capital. Then there is 
its levelness, the basis [lit. high ancestor] of all (our) measuring : its col- 
ourlessness, the raw material of allthecolours : its tastelessness, the core 
of all the flavours. Thus it is that water is the criterion of all things on the 
earth, is the t’an [the featureless element found] in all living things, is the 
substance of ‘warp and woof,’ of what is and what is not. 

Theabove being so, water is entirely sufficing, entirely permanent, 
collecting in the heavens and the earth and being stored up in all things 
on the earth, being produced in metals and stones, and concentrating in 
all kinds of living things. Therefore I say, water is a spiritual (entity). As 
it accumulates in plants and trees, their steins acquire their stages of 
growth, their flowers acquire their due number and their fruits their due 
quantity. As it collects in the bodies of birds and beasts, they grow fat and 
large, their feathers and hair luxuriant, the markings of these beautifully 
distinct. This amounts to all things realizing their potentialities to the 
full... 

Man is water. When the vital fluid [ching ch’i] of a man 
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woman combine and water flows intoa shape, in three months’ time there 
is something likea sucking. How ‘a sucking’? The five flavours. How the 
‘five flavours’? The five viscera, the sour deriving from the spleen, the salt 
from the lungs, the peppery from the kidneys, the bitter from the liver, the 
sweet from the heart. Once the viscera are all complete, the flesh can be 
produced ; first the spleen producing partitions [?], then the lungs 
producing the bones, the kidneys the breast, the liver the skin, the heart 
the flesh. Once the various fleshy parts are complete, then the nine orifices 
open out, the spleen opening the nose, the liver the eyes, the kidneys the. 
ears, the lungs the orifices. In five months these are complete and in ten 
months’ time birth takes place. At birth the eyes can see, the ears can hear, 
and the hsin [heart-mind] can think. And that through which vision 
comes to the eye is not only the appearance of mountain heights: the eye 
can also scrutinize empty space. That through which hearing comes to the 
ear is not only a clap of thunder: the ear can also distinguish silence. That 
through which thinking comes to the mind is not only consciousness 
[chih] of palpable matters: the mind can also investigate the subtle and 
_ mysterious. In fact it regulates the essence [ching] of essentials [yao]. 


HUNG FANG in Shu Ching (Book of History) 

[have heard that in bygone times Kun by damming up the waters 
of the great flood confounded the Five Forces. High God was wroth and. 
would not bestow on him the Grand Norm with its Nine Categories, for 
thus the unchanging relationships of men came to ruin. Kun lay in prison 
till he died, but Yui [his son] took up the task and prospered. Heaven 
bestowed on Yti the Grand Norm with its Nine Categoreis wherein were 
set forth the unchanging relationships of men. 

Of the Nine Categories, the first is the Five Forces ; the second,’ 
reverent practice of the five (daily) doings ; the third, intensive use of the 
eight spheres of government ; the fourth, harmonious application of the 
five arrangements of time ; the fifth, establishment of royal perfection ; 
the sixth, orderly employment of the three spiritual powers [te]; the | 
seventh, enlightened practice of divination ; the eighth, thoughtful appli- 
cation of the common lines of verification ; the ninth, encouragement 
towards the five felicities and deterrence from the six extremes (of 
infelicity). 

First, with regard to the Five Forces, the first is water, the second 
fire, the third wood, the fourth metal, the fifth earth. Water saturates and 
descends, fire burns and ascends : wood is crooked and straight ; metal is 
pliant and susceptible of modification : earth fosters sowing and reaping. 
Saturation produces the salty flavour in foodstuffs, flames leaping up the 
bitter, crookedness and straightness the sour, yielding and changing the 
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peppery, sowing and reaping the sweet. 

Secondly, with regard to the five (daily) doings, the first is out- 
ward manner, the second speaking, the third seeing, the fourth hearing, 
the fifth thinking. Outward manner (involves) being decorous. Speaking 
(involves) obeying, seeing getting objects clear, hearing discriminating 
(sounds), thinking penetration of mind. Decorum creates majesty, obedi- 
ence [? to reason] high ability, getting objects clear intelligence, discrimi- 
nation of sounds the power of sizing up, penetration of mind brilliance of 
intellect. 


Thirdly, with regard to the eight spheres of government, the first 
is food, the second commodities (of all sorts), the third the sacrifices, the 
fourth that of the minister of labour, the fifth that of the minister of 
education, the sixth that of the minister dealing with crime, the seventh 
entertainment of guests, the eighth the army. 


From HSUN CH'ING, a Confucian Philosopher 
Chapter 22. On the Rectification of Terms. 


With regard to the power in men of making abstract terms : ‘life’ 
expresses that whereby men come to birth as they do. ‘Congenital nature’ 
expresses the subtle harmony of stimulus and response which is sponta- 
neous, not premeditated, and which’ life' makes in those it brings to birth. 
' Instinctive emotion ' expresses the loving and hating, the taking delight 
in and being annoyed by, the sorrow and joy which belong to the 
congenital nature. ' Purposeful thinking ' expresses the power which 
the mind of man, thus emotionally constituted, has of making 
selection. ‘Formative action’ expresses the energy of activity which can 
come from the mind's purposeful thinking. ‘The man-made' expresses 
the completed result of piling up purposeful thinking, that is to say, the 
capacity for continual practising. ' The business of life’ expresses forma- 
tive action taken with a view to true profit. 'Good conduct ' expresses 
action taken with a view to true justice. 'The power to know' expresses 
the correspondence with the world without which knowing can produce. 
' Undeveloped capacity’ expresses that in men of which they are able. 
‘Competence’ expresses the correspondence [? between thought and 
action] which undeveloped capacity can produce. 


From Chapter 2. On the Cultivation of Oneself 


Men at birth have in their lives the shoots of these two kinds of 
emotion (viz. joy and sorrow). To cut emotions short and to prolong them, 
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to give a wideanda narrow range to them, to increase and diminish them, 
to assimilate and exhaust them, to make them fine and beautiful, so that 
the trunk and the branches, the beginning and the end (of life) at all points 
are in accord in a way which makes a pattern for ten thousand genera- 
tions, this is what Ritual is : and unless there be the devoted practice of 
Ritual, a high-minded man has no way of being able to know it. 

Thus it is that I maintain that congenital nature is the beginning, 

the raw material, and the acquired is the exquisite product of art..Without 
the congenital nature the acquired cannot beadded on, whilst without the 
acquired the congenital nature cannot of itself be beautiful. It is not until 
there is the harmony of nature and the acquired that the terms ‘sage’ and — 
‘man’ become one, for this is the way in which the virtue of the Great 
Society is completed. 

Thus it is that | maintain that as when Heaven and Earth were in 
accord the ten thousand creatures came to life, as when the Yin and the 
Yang began to follow each other (the principle of) change began to work, 
so when congenital nature and the acquired come to be in accord the 
society of man becomes ordered. (For) Heaven can bring things to life but 
cannot distinguish them, Earthcan sustain man but cannot order him, and 
beneath the canopy of heaven all species of creatures and living men 
depend on the Sage Man that they may find their proper stations (in life). 


A Sacrifice to the dead is a piling up of memories and intentions, 
of thoughts and longings... Thus it was that former kings established this 
beautiful cult, and the justice of honouring the honourable and loving the 
beloved reached its perfection. Thus it is that I maintain that sacrifice isthe 
height of loyalty and love, the crowning point in the ordered rhythm of 
ritual and in the outward form of civilized refinement, and that unless a 
man bea sage he has no way of knowing this. The sages comprehend this: 
leaders in society put it into practice : the officials make it a matter of strict 
duty : the people regard it as custom : high-minded men think of it as “the 
human way, ’ whilst the people look on it as ghostly business. 


HAN FEI TZU 


Concerning the Three Main Emphases in Legalist Theory. 


Nothing is more valuable than the royal person, more honourable 
than the throne, more powerful than the authority of the sovereign, and 
more august than the position of the ruler. These four excellences are not 
obtained from outside, nor secured from anybody else, but are deliber- 
ated in theruler’s own mind and acquired thereby.... This the ruler of men 
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must keep firmly in mind. (Chapter 4). 


On Having Fixed Measurements 

| No country is permanently strong , nor is any country perma- 
nently weak. If conformers to law are strong , the country is strong; if 
conformers to law are weak, the country is weak.... Any ruler able to expel 
private crookedness and uphold public law finds the people become law- 
abiding and the state ordered; and any ruler able to eradicate individua- 
listic action and act on public law finds his army become strong and his 
enemy weak. So, find out men who follow the discipline of laws and 
regulations, and place them above the body of officials. Then the sove- 
reign cannot be deceived by anybody with fraud and falsehood... 

Now supposing promotions were made because of mere reputa- 
tion, then ministers would be estranged from the sovereign and all 
officials would associate for treasonable purposes. Supposing officials 
were appointed on account of their partisanship, then the people would 
strive to cultivate friendships and never seek employment in accordance 
with the law. Thus, with the government lacking able men, the state will 
fall into confusion. If rewards are bestowed according to mere reputation, 
and punishments are inflicted according to mere defamation, then men 
who love rewards and hate punishments will discard public law and 
practise self-seeking tricks and associate for rebellious purposes... There- 
fore, the intelligent sovereign makes the law select men, and makes no 
arbitrary regulation himself. In consequence able men cannot be ob- 
scured, bad characters cannot be disguised, falsely praised fellows cannot 
be advanced, wrongly defamed people cannot be degraded. In conse- 
quence the distinction between ruler and minister becomes clear and 
order is attained... 

Hence to govern the state by law is to praise the right and blame 
the wrong. The law does not fawn on the noble, (just as) an inked string 
does not follow a crooked line. Whatever the law applies to, the wise 
cannot reject it nor the brave defy it. Punishment for fault never skips 
ministers, and reward for good never misses commoners. Therefore for 
correcting the faults of the high, for rebuking the vices of the low, for 
suppressing disorders, for deciding against mistakes, for subduing the 
arrogant, for straightening the crooked, and for unifying the folk-ways of 
the masses, nothing can match with the law : for warning officials and 
Overaweing the people, for rebuking obscenity and danger and for 
forbidding falsehood and deceit, nothing can match with penalties. If they 
are strictly administered, no discrimination is made between noble and 
commoner. If the law is definite, superiors are esteemed and not flouted. 
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If superiors are not flouted, the sovereign will become strong and able to 

maintain the proper course of government. This was the reason why the 

early kings esteemed legalism and handed it down to posterity. 
(Chapter 6) 


On Collected Persuasions 
Eels are like snakes, silkworms like caterpillars. Men are frightened at the 
sight of snakes and shocked at the sight of caterpillars. However, fisher- 
men will hold eels in the hand, and women will pick up silkworms. Thus, 
where there is profit, there every one turns as brave as Meng Pen and ~ 
Chuan Chu. (Chapter 23) 
On Internal Precautions 

Take for illustration the truism that water overpowers fire. Yet, 
whena tripod kettle is placed between them, then the water will be heated 
and boiled till it dries up over the fire, while the fire can flame with vigour 
and continue burning under the water. Indeed, the fact that government 
forbids wickedness is still clearer than this. Yet, when ministers who 
ought to uphold the law play the part of the tripod kettle by standing 
between ruler and subject, then the law, however clear in the sovereign’s 
mind, has already lost the reason of its existence, namely, to forbid 
wickedness. (Chapter 17) 


From LI CHI (Record of Rites) 
Tidying up the Universe. 


Thus there is man with his heavenly and earthly spiritual power (te), with 
his interrelating of the Yin and the Yang, with his combining of an animal 
and spiritual soul: man, the vital energy (ch’i ) of the Five Forces. 


The heavens have the Yang power and so suspend the sun and the 
stars. The earth has the Yin power and so opens up the mountains and the 
rivers. They (i.e. the Yin and the Yang) distribute the Five Forces in 
relation to the Four Seasons, whereby the moon comes into being : the 
moon which waxes for thrice five days and wanes for thrice five days. 

With regard to the Five Forces in motion, each begins as the other 
exhausts itself. Thus there are the Four Seasons and Twelve Months, and 
rotation is the basis (on which the process works). So, with the Five Notes 
(of music) and its fixed scale and twelve-holed pitch-pipes, with the Five 
Tastes and their six combinations and special dishes foreach month in the 
year, and with the Five Colours and their six variations [?] and special 
garments for each month in the year : all have rotation as the basis. 

Thus itis that manis the hsin(? mind,? heart) of heaven-and-earth, 
isthe complement to the Five Forces. Man is the agent which produces the 
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tastes in foods, the distinctions in sounds, and the colours in clothing. 
Therefore sage men in making patterns (for man’s life) felt bound to take 

heaven-and-earth as the basis (of the patterns), the Yin and the Yang as 
complementary to man, the Four Seasons as the controlling power in 
man’s business, the sun and the stars as giving the daily measure of time, 
the moon as giving the monthly limit of time, the Spirits as ‘the Associ- 
ates,’ the Five Forces as the raw materials (being used in the work), 
righteousness in ritual as the instrument (of social patternization), men’s 
emotions as fields to be cultivated, and the Four Numinous Creatures as 
creatures to be fed (and so prevailed on to stay). 

With heaven-and-earth taken as the basis (of the patterns), it 
became possible to take things (in Nature) into proper account. With the 
Yin and the Yang taken as complementary to man, it became possible to 
observe the actual natures of things. With the Four Seasons taken as the 
controlling power (in man’s life), it became possible to stir men to do 
(what was necessary at the right time). With the sun and stars as the daily 
measure of time, it became possible to arrange work methodically ; and, 
with the moonas the monthly limit of time, the work was ably completed. 
With the Spirits as ‘the Associates,’ it became possible for the work to be 
under protection (from calamity). With the Five Forces as the raw mate- 
rials (being used in the work), it became possible for the work to be 
repeated (year after year); and, with righteousness in ritual as the instru- 
ment, this carrying on of the work brought the achievement of its ends. 
With men’s emotions taken as cultivatible fields, man could... With the 
Five Numinous Creatures remaining, food and drink were assured. 

(Li Chi, Li Yun, sect. 3.) 


TUNG CHUNG-SHU in Ch’un Ch’iu Fan Lu 
(String of Pearls on Spring and Autumn Annals) 


Chapter 42. The Spiritual Principle of the Five Forces. 


Heaven has Five Forces, first Wood, second Fire, third Soil, fourth 
Metal, fifth Water. Wood comes first in the cycle of the Five Forces and 
water comes last, Soil being in the middle. This is their order which 
Heaven has made. 

Wood begets Fire, Fire begets [i.e. from the ashes] Soil, Soil begets 
Metal, Metal begets Water, and Water begets Wood. This is their father- 
and-son (relation). Wood dwells on the left, Metal on the right, Fire in the 
front and Water behind, with Soil in the centre. This is their father-and- 
son order, each receiving from the other in its turn. Thus it is that Wood 
receives from Water and Fire from Wood... As transmitters they are 
fathers, as receivers they are sons: an undeviating dependence on the 
father to set the son going. This is the Way of Heaven. 
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That being so, Wood having begotten Fire nourishes it, whilst 
Metal having died is stored up in Water. Also Fire delights in Wood and 
through the Yang power at work is nourished by it, whilst Water having 
conquered Metal, through the Yin power at work buries it. Also in the 
service which Soil renders to Heaven it ‘uses all its loyalty.’ Thus it is that 
these Five Forces correspond to the actions of filial sons and loyal 
ministers. Putting ‘the Five Forces’ into words, they appear as five kinds 
of action {hsing) ]: is that not so ? 

The result of this, namely that definite propositions can be made . 
about them, is that sage men can get to know them and thereby increase 
their own loving-kindness and decrease their severity, lay stress on the 
nourishing of life, and take care in the funeral offices for the dead, in this 
way being in keeping with the ways of Heaven. Thus, as a son welcomes 
the completion of his years of (nurture), so Fire delights in Wood ; and, 
as (the time comes when) the son buries his father, so (the time comes 
when) Water conquers Metal. Also the service of one’s sovereign is like 
the reverent service Soil renders to Heaven. Thus we may well say that 
there are Force men and that there are both Five Forces, each keeping its 
right turn, and Five-Force officials, each doing his utmost. 

That being so, Wood has its place in the eastern quarter and has 
authority over the vital energy of spring: Fire has its place in the southern 
quarter and has authority over the vital energy of summer: Metal has its 
place in the western quarter and has authority over the vital energy of 
autumn : Water has its place in the northern quarter and has authority 
over the vital energy of winter ; and that being so, Wood takes charge of 
life-giving and Metal of death-dealing, Fire of heat and Water of cold : so 
that men must needs go by this succession and officialdom must 
needs do its best; for this is the fate ordained by Heaven. 

Soil has its place at the (functioning) centre and is the very 
fattening dew of Heaven. Soil is Heaven’s thighs and arms, its virtue so 
prolific, so lovely to view that it cannot be told at one time of telling. The 
fact is that of these Five Forces and Four Seasons Soil is what brings them 
all together. Each of the five has its own office: nevertheless, if they did not 
rely on Soil at the centre, they would collapse. In similar fashion is the 
reliance of sourness, saltiness, pepperiness on sweetness. Without that 
the others could not make ‘flavour.’ The sweet is the root of the five 
flavours. Thus Soil is in control of the Five Forces; and their unifying 
principle is the vital energy of Soil, just as the existence of sweetness 
among the five flavours cannot but make them what they are. That being 
so, among the actions of sage men there is nothing equal in value to 
fidelity — fidelity which I have described as the virtue in Soil... 
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WANG CH’UNG in Lun Heng 

The Scholars at the present day have a passion for believing that 
what their teachers say is (genuinely) old, and they regard the words of 
worthies and sages as all of the very essence of truth. In expounding and 
learning these words off by heart, they do not realize that there are any 
difficulties requiring explanation. 

Worthies and sages, when they take up their pens to write, are 
greatly concerned with ideas which they have examined in great detail; 
nevertheless it is not admissible to say that they always get hold of the 
truth. How much less can we say it of all their fragmentary utterances ! 
People to-day have no sense of criticism, and if any statement be true but 
its meaning deep and difficult to perceive, they do not know to inquire. 
I maintain that the words of worthies and sages are in many cases 
mutually incompatible, their writings very often mutually contradictory: 
a fact which the students of Confucianism to-day are unable to realize. 

In discussions people continually make the statement that the 
Seventy Disciples of Confucius’s Door were much more talented than 
the present exponents of Confucianism. This statement is false. People of 
that sort visualize Confucius the teacher as a sage man passing on the Tao 
and therefore of necessity imparting it to exceptionally talented men, who 
are in consequence described as unique. The talents of the men of old are 
those of the men of to-day. What we call men of genius to-day, in 
ancient times were regarded as divinely inspired; and so it is said that in 
subsequent ages there have hardly been any like the Seventy Disciples. 

Suppose there were a teacher like Confucius now, then the Schol- 
ars of to-day would be disciples like Yen Hui and Min Tzu Ch’ien. 
Suppose there had been no Confucius, the Seventy Disciples would be 
like the Scholars of to-day. How do I prove this ? By the fact that in 
learning from Confucius they would be unable to press questions home. 
And yet, if they did not completely comprehend the Sage’s words, if in 
expounding his principles they could not formulate them clearly, it 
would be their duty to ask him to make them clear; and if then they still 
did not completely comprehend them, it would be their duty to criticize 
right up to the hilt. 

Kao Yao in setting forth principles (of policy) in (the Sage-king) 
Shun’s presence spoke superficially and in extremely sketchy fashion. 
When Yii criticized him his words became deep and his sketchiness 
changed to a demarcation of his subject; for a critical demand to know 
what is meant brings out the depth of meaning there may be, and exigent 
opposition makes things clear.... There were few disciples such as 
Tzu Yiu with his raising of difficulties with Confucius. The result is that 
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Confucius’s words have become inexplicable, the reason being that the 
Seventy Disciples were unable to raise difficulties. Thus the Scholars to- 
day cannot verify whether what Confucius taught is true or not. 

The standard of scholarship is not made by lack of ability and 
the difficulty of opposing one’s teacher. It entails getting at the heart of 
his tenets and verifying his principles, obtaining evidence and 
ascertaining whether they are true or not. And the method of critical 
inquiry is not restricted to the lifetime of a sage man. Those who to-day 
unravel the expositions which have been made of a sage do not of 
necessity require a sage to teach and inform them before they daré 
speak. If there be questions on knotty points and thereby the creation 
of difficulties for Confucius, what harm will there be to right principles? 
Words exist in order to pass on knowledge of the sacred heritage. 
What contravention of reason lies then in a critical exposition of 
Confucius? The expression ‘enquire what Confucius himself said’ 
involves probing into those passages which are knotty ; and from one 
generation to another men of outstanding gifts and great knowledge, men 
born with the ability to answer questions and solve problems, these will 
certainly approve the words which come from our generation as to the 
truth or otherwise (of Confucius’s teaching). 

Chiian ix, c. 1. 


Criticism of Current Superstitions. 

At the height of summer thunderand lightning come with tremen- 
dous force, splitting trees, demolishing houses, and from time to time 
killing people. The common idea is that this splitting of trees and demol- 
ishing of houses is Heaven setting a dragon to work. And when the 
thunder and lightning rush on people and kill them, this is described as 
due to hidden faults, for example, people eating unclean things, and so 
Heaven in its anger striking them and killing them. The roar of the 
thunder is the voice of Heaven's anger, like men gasping with rage. 
Ignorant and learned alike talk like this, making inferences from the 
ways of men in order to make sense of what happens. 

This is all nonsense. The genesis of thunder is one particular kind 
of vital energy (ch’i), one particular kind of sound. Its splitting of trees 
and demolishing of houses is one with the rushing on men and the killing 
of them. At the same time as the killing occurs the splitting and demolish- 
ing occur. Are we then only to ascribe the splitting and demolishing to 
Heaven’s setting of a dragon to work ; and the killing of men to hidden 
faults ? A dragon at workis auspicious, something very different from an 
inauspicious event. For the two to beat thesame timeand havea common 
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sound cannot be true. 

The people who thus make sense of it regard the roar of the 
thunder as Heaven in anger making a gasping noise. This fits with 
punishment of faults, but it does not fit with setting a dragon to work. 
Thus the punishment of faults and the anger of Heaven, this is admissible; 
but where can the dragon come in with faults and anger?.... So then the 
theory about the dragon being set to work should not be listened to, nor 
should the words about the punishment of faults be believed. 

(Chiian vi, c. 4, on Thunder and Lightning) 

The common idea is that the dead become ghosts, have 
knowledge, and can injure people. Let us subject this to proof in relation 
to other kinds of things [wu]. 

(I maintain that) the dead do not become ghosts, have no con- 
sciousness, and cannot injure people. How do I prove my position? By 
means of other beings. Manisa being and other creatures also are beings. 
When they die, they do not become ghosts : Why then should man alone 
when he dies be able to become a ghost ? If in this world the distinction 
can be made between men and other creatures by the ability and the 
inability to become ghosts, then becoming or not becoming a ghost is still 
difficult to discriminate clearly. If the distinction cannot be made, then 
also there is no way of knowing that men can be ghosts. 

That by which a man lives is rarefied vital energy. When he dies 
that energy is wiped out, for the beings which can make rarefied vital 
energy are such as have blood in their veins. When a man dies, the blood 
in his veins is exhausted ; that being exhausted, the vital energy in him is 
wiped out: this energy being wiped out, the parts of the body decay ; the 
parts of the body decaying, it becomes dust and ashes. What then can it 
make use of to become a ghost? 

Without the senses men have no means of getting knowledge; and 
thus it is that deaf and blind people are to be compared with plants and 
trees. Are not men whom the rarefied vital energy has left, no more than 
what the deaf and blind are ? Since they are in decay, they then dwindle 
away to nothing. 

Because (an object) is all indistinct and not really visible to the eye, 
therefore it is spoken of as a ghost or spirit, when men see the shape of a 
ghost ora spirit, it is therefore not the essence of a dead man. What then? 
This, that ‘ghost’ and ‘spirit’ are only the names of something indistinct 
and not really visible. When a man dies his essence rises to heaven and his 
bones go into the keeping of the soil. (Chtian xx, Essay 3.) 
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Avidya 
Bodhisattva 


Buddha 
Ch’an 


Ch’ang 
Ch’eng 
Ch’i 
Chia 


Chieh tsang | 


Chieh yung 
Chien ai 
Chien 
Ch’ien 
Chhi 

Chih 


~ Chin 
Ching 
Ching hsin 


Chin wen chia 


Ch’un Ch’iu 
Chung 
Chiin-tzu 
Chu Tzu 


Fang shih 


Fang shu chih shih: 


Fei kung 
Fei ming 
Fei yo 

Feng liu 


Glossary 
: Ignorance 
: The Enlightened one reincarnating 
successively 
: The Enlightened one 


: Meditation; Jhanain Pali,and Dhyana 


in Sanskrit 


: The invariable 

: Sincerity: Realness 

: Matter, Energy 

: School 

: Economy in burial rites 

: Economy in expenditure 

: Praise for the virtuous 

: Three undivided parallel lines 
: Heaven 

: Pneuma ; The Elements 

: Perception; Material composition ; 
~ The general 

: Water 

: Attentiveness 

: Peace of mind 

: The new text school 

: Spring and Autumn period 

: Conscientiousness ; What is right 
: Accomplished gentleman 

: The Great Master 

: Pattern of law ; Regulation 

: The legalist school 

: The occultists 


Men of method 


: Condemnation of war 
: Fate | 

: Ceremonial music 

: Spontaneous response 
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Fo chiao 
Fo hstieh 


Hao jan chih ch’i 


Ho 
Hsiang tsung 


Hsieh 

Hsien ting fa 
Hsi ming 
Hsing 

Huo 

I 

Icchantika 
Jen 

Ju 

Ju chia 
Karma 

Ko yi 

Kuan 

— K’un 

. K’ung tsung 
Ku wen chia 
Li 


Limin 

Liu shih Kuan 
Miao 

Ming 

Ming chia 
Ming chiao 
Mo chia 

Mu 

Nirvana 

Pa 


: Buddhist religion 

: Buddhist philosophy 

: The Great Morale 

: Harmony , 

: School of subjective idealism ; School 


of the universal mind 


: Knights-errant 

: Laws fixed previously 

: Unity of things 

: Punishment ; also, To act 

: Metal 

: Sense of justice 

: An opponent of Buddhism 

: Human-heartedness 

: Scholar 

: Confucian school 

: Action; Accumulated results of action 
: Interpretation by analogy 

: A Taoist temple 

: Earth nie 

: School of emptiness (Sunyavada) 

: The old text school 

: Abstract principle governing catego- 


ries of things ; 
Reason ; Rites or customary rules ; 
Land, field ; Profit 


: People 

: The six lice 

: Temple 

: Name ; decree of heaven ; Fate 
: School of Names 

: Institutions and morality 

: The Mohist school 

: Fire 

: Liberation 

: Tyrant 


ne ee 


Pien che 


Samsara 
Seng 

Sha 

Shaman 
Shang thung 
Shih 


Shu 


Shui 

Ssu 
T’ai-chi 
T’ai-chi T’u 
T’ai yi 

Tao 

Tao chia 
Tao chiao 
Tao-Te chia 
Te 

Thien 
Thien shih 
Thu a 
T’ien 
T’ien-min 
T’ien Ti 
Tsu 

T’ung 
Tzu-jan 
Wang 


Wei-shi tsung 


Wei shu 
Wen-Miao 
Wu 
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: Debaters 
: Wisdom 


Simplicity 


: Cycle of births and deaths 

: Life 

: Killing 

: A type of early magic 

: Social solidarity 

: Actuality ; Power, authority ; Action; 


Murder 


: Art of statecraft ; Refraining from 


harming others 


: Wood 

: Temple 

: The Supreme Ultimate 

; Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate 
: The Super One 

: Way, etc. 

: Taoist school of philosophy 
: Taoist religion 

: Taoist school of philosophy 
: Virtue 

: Heaven 

: Heavenly teacher 

: Earth 

setieaven. 

: A citizen of heaven 

: Heaven and Earth 

: A patriarch 

: Uniformity 

; Spontaneity 

: Sage 

: School of subjective idealism 
: The apocrypha 

: Confucian temple 

: Non-being ; The particular 
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Wu chi 
Wu-hsin 
Wu hsing 
Wu-ming 
Wu te 
Wu-wei 
Wu-yu 
Yang 
Yen 

Yi 

Yin 

Yin che 
Yin-Yang chia 
Yu 

Yueh 

Yu hsieh 
Yu-ming 
Yu-wei 


: Ultimateless 

: Non-mind 

: The elements 

: Ignorance 

: The five powers 

: Non-action 

: Desirelessness 

: Active, virile force 

: Speech 

: Righteousness 

: Passive, docile force 

: Those who obscure themselves 
: The Yin-Yang school of philosophy 
: Being 

: Culture ; Music 

: Knights-errant - 

: The nameable 

: Action’ 
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Chronology of Chinese History 


Pre-dynastic : Legendarysage-rulersand culture heroes. 
(Three Sovereigns and Five Emperors: Fu 
Hsi, Shen Nung, Huang-ti, Yao, Shun). 


Hsia dynsty : 2205?-1766 B.C. — Founder: Great Yii, 
Saviour from the nine year flood. 


Shang or Yin 
dynasty : 1765? - 1123? B.C. (Historicity of the pe- 
riod confirmed by archaeology). 


Chou dynasty : 1122?- 256 B.C. — Founded and consoli- 
dated by kings Wen and Wu and Duke 
Chou, the political heroes of Confucian- 
ism. 


(a) Ch'un Chiu (Spring and Autumn) or Pa 
(tyrant, lord-protector) period: 722-481 
Be 


(b) Warring States period: 403-221 B.C. 


Ch’in dynasty : 255-207 B.C.. 
Burning of the books : 213 B.C. 


Han dynasty : 206 B.C. - 220 A.D. 


Former Han: 206 B.C.-24 A.D. 

Wang Mang (usurper of the throne) : 
9-23 A.D. 

Later Han: 25-220 A.D. 


Period of 
disunity : 220-590 A.D. 
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Short-lived dynasties and states, like 
Wei (220-265) and Chin (265-419) 


Sui dynasty : 590-617 
T’ang dynasty : 618-906 
Five dynasties 5 6907-459 
Sung dynasty : 960-1279 
Northern Sung : 960-1126 
Southern Sung : 1127-1279 
Ytian (Mongol) dynasty : 1280-1367 
Ming dynasty : 1368-1643 
Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasty : 1644-1911 
Republic : 1912-1949 
People’s Republic : Since 1949. 
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GLOBAL PHILOSOPHY FOR EVERYMAN 
A MINI LIBRARY OF EIGHT VOLUMES | 


It is about the first attempt to prepare a mini library 
for lay readers of Global Philosophy prepared with an 
awareness of the real ideological requirements of the people. 
It intends to combine expert knowledge with a critical 
attitude, so that the readers may be led to see what helped 
as well as what hindered the perennial task of philosophy, 
namely to know man and nature as well as to improve 
our behaviour. It comprises an overview of the major 
philosophical activities all over the world, ending with 
reflections on how the future of man is interlinked with 
the future of philosophy. The mini library is conceived in 
eight modest volumes, namely 


The Beginnings - Dr. D. Chattopadhyaya 

Philosophy in China - Dr. G. Ramakrishna 
Philosophy in India - Dr. M.K. Gangopadhyaya 
Philosophy in Ancient Greece - Dr. R. Dutta 
Philosophy from Bacon to Marx — Dr. D. Chattopadhyaya 
Philosophy in Europe after Hegel — Dr. S.P. Banerjee 
Twentieth Century Philosophy — Dr. Suman Gupta 
Philosophy and the Future - Dr. D. Chattopadhyaya 


General Editor 


Debiprasad Chattcpadhyaya is M.A., D. Litt. (Calcutta 
University), D. Sc. (Honorary) Moscow Academy of Sci- 
ences, Academician of German Academy of Sciences. Born 
in 1918, he has been a National Fellow of the Indian Council 
of Philosophical Research and is now working as a Guest 
Scientist of NISTADS/CSIR on the History of Science and 
Technology in Ancient India. Of over forty books written 
and edited by him, a considerable number are translated 
abroad in Chinese, Russian, German, Japanese and other 
languages. Some of his more prominent works are Lokayata, 
What is Living and What is Dead in Indian Philosophy, Indian 
Atheism, Science#and Society 4 Atncient India, Indian Philoso- 
phy, History of Science and Technology in Ancient India : The 
Beginnings, etc., etc. 


